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LABORATORY EXERCISES IN LE PREMIER LIVRE 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY 


By Atsert A. Méras, Chairman Department 


By Rotanp H. Wi tiams, Head of Department of French and Spanish, Newtown High School, 
of Science, Horace Mann School, and WALTER New York, and B. Méras, Director of Stern’s 
G. WuitmaNn, Instructor in Science, State School of Languages, New York. 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
Price, 36 cents. With Loose Leaf Binder, 72 cents Price, 64 cents 


Seventy-six elementary exercises teaching funda- This new book covers both elementary grammar 
mental principles, and dealing with things of vital and reading for the first half year in French: It is 
importance. Included in the manual are labora- based on the direct method of teaching, but does 
tory directions, lists of chemicals and apparatus, not omit English entirely. It offers ample work in 
emergency measures in case of accident, useful conversation and composition in its sixty lessons; 
tables, drawings, etc. Each exercise sheet has a list and provides for the pupils French that is natural, 
of the chemicals required and directions for perform- practical, and interesting. At the same. time it 


ing that exercise, with space for the student’s notes. creates for the classroom a truly French atmosphere. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


The Arithmetic of Everyday Life | 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


BY 
Franklin S. Hoyt, Formerly Assistant-Superin- and Harriet E. Peet, Instructor in Methods of Teach- 
tendent of Schools, Indianapolis. ing Arithmetic, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
Some of Many New Features 


Problems deal with the immediate interests of children in the lower grades and with 
community, civic and industrial interests in the higher grades. 

Problems grouped under interesting topics. 

Special attention given to acquiring skill and facility in essential processes. 
Books provide optional problems for strong pupils and special drills for retarded pupils! 
Books are unusually attractive. 


Send tor pamphlet containing complete tables of contents and specimen pages. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON | NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BE A LEADER 
In Public School Music 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 
sends out LEADERS 


its graduates are 
always in demand 


A Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing, and 
Writing 

Eastern Session, July 7-28, Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

- Western Session, June 28-July 16, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


Plan now to attend. Let 
us send you information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


BEST for SCHOOLS. A NEW CREATION 
FROM COVER TO COVER 
Defines and Explains over 450,000 
Words and Phrases, Names, Places, 
Events, etc.; all in one simple vo- 
cabulary order—Thousazds more 
than any other Dictionary—WNearl|y 
3,000 Pages—Over 7,000 Illustrations 
—Many Colored Plates—Cost (with 
original Standard) over $1,450,000. 


The World’s Greatest 


‘ Single Volume 
In the Entire Field of Reference Literature 
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Commercial Education in 
Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. THompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 


A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 


Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. 

Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the | 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teacher). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York ng f made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


LET US SEND YOU 


“THE PROFESSOR AND 
THE SAW” 


We know what are the best carpentry 
tools and the best equipment for a manual 
training department. Why you should 
have a manual training department and 
what tools the boys need in their car- 
pentering work are fully explained in this 
booklet. It will be of value not only to boys 
but to teachers and heads of school boards 


everywhere. It also tells about 


LET US SEND YOU A COPY. 
‘‘If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded SIMONDS.” 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Send 
for our bocklet 8, ‘‘The Professor and the Saw” 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
: “The Saw Makers” 
5 Factories Fitchburg. Mass, Branches 
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CLAXTON ON RURAL SCHOOLS 


P, P. CLAXTON 
United States Commissioner of Education 


In our industrial, social, civic and religious 
democracy everything waits on education. No 
real progress and no lasting improvement in any 
line of life is possible except through the better 
education of the people. The deepest meaning 
of democracy is equality of opportunity. This is 
impossible without equality of opportunity for 
that education which prepares for life, for citizen- 
ship and for productive occupations. Therefore, 
the right education of all the people becomes 
our chief concern, and to provide better and 
more adequate means thereto must be the most 
important task of society and state. Among 
the agencies of education the public school 
may, I believe, fairly be considered the most 
important. 

Since almost three-fifths 
school age live in the open country and in small 
towns under rural conditions and more than 
three-fifths of the enrollment in the public 
schools of the nation is in the public schools 
of rural communities, the rural .public school 
represents the larger half of the public school 
problem. Since the drifting of population from 
country to city is approximately 400,000 a year 
and that from city to country is almost negligible, 
the city is interested in the schools of the 
country in a manner and to a degree which do 
not obtain in the reverse direction. Since only 


. an actual attendance of five or less. 


of the children of” 


actual attendance On any day is so small as to 
inake the per pupil cost of the schools very large 
and to make it difficult for both teachers and 
children to maintain the interest necessary for 
any profitable work. The state superintendent 
of ‘Iowa reported for the month of January, 1910, 
250 schools in that state with an enrollment of 
five or less, and 1,814 with an enrollment of 
from six to eleven. On the best day in the third 
week of that- month ten schools reported an ac- 
tual ‘attendance of one pupil only; thirty-five, 
two each; seventy-three, three each; 160, four 
each; 244, five each; thus 522 schools reported 
The aver- 
age daily attendance out of every 100 pupils en- 
rolled was in 1910, for the city schools, 79.3, and 
ior the rural schools only 67.6. The average 
daily attendance’ based on enrollment fell as low 
as 54.4 per cent. in Mississippi, 51.4 per cent. in 
Delawafe, and 51 per cent. in, Maryland. 

The average length of rural school terms. in 
1910 was 137.7 days, for city schools it was 
184.3 days, a difference of 46.6 days in favor of 
the city school. The, average length of term of 
the rural school varied in the several states from 
90.1 days in New. Mexico, 93.3 days in North 
Carolina, 94.5 days in South Carolina, ninety- 
eight days in Arkansas to 178 days in California, 
178.6 days in New York, 181.2 days in Con- 


two-thirds of the people of the country as.a..mecticut_and 190.2 days in Rhode Island. The 


whole are living in the states in which they were 
born and negrly otie-fifth Wer 


yborn 
states of the Union’ than tHidse? which 


now live, and since these movements from state 
to state are largely of the rural population, the 
improvement of the rural schools of any state 


becomes a matter of interest to all other states’ 


and to the nation at large. 

Approximately 16,000,000 children of school 
age (six to twenty) live in the rural communities 
of the United States; about 11,000,000 of these 
are enrolled in the public schools: Something 
like sixty per cent. of those enrolled are in the 
212.000 one-teacher schools, the remaining forty 
per cent. are in consolidated schools having two 
or more teachers. The average enrollment in 
the one-teacher schools is approximately thirty- 
one, which is less by six to eight than the ,aver- 
age enrollment in other schools of country and 
city. In more than one-fourth of these one- 
teacher schools the total enrollment is under 
fifteen and in a large part of these it is less than 
ten. In many such schools, therefore, the en- 
rollment must be considerably more than the 
average of thirty-one. In many schools, the 


difference between the average length of rural 


sc ‘tepmpandyt of £i€¥ term varied 
Island and Connecticut, eight days in California 


and 9.8 days in New York to 68.5 days in North 
Carolina, 69.8 days in Alabama, 71.2 days in Ken- 
tucky and 88.5 days in South Carolina. But 
averages do not tell. the whole story of the lack 
of equality in opportunity for education in the 
rural communities.. Two years ago. the. bu- 
reau of .education asked all the county and town- 
ship superintendents of the several states for 
facts about, individual schools. This inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that not a few rural. schools are 
in session less than three school months of 
twenty days each, and a few.only,a little more 
than one month, In. Jeff. Dayis, County, 
Georgia, the average length of all. white schools 
was reported as sixty days; in Liberty County, 
Georgia, white. schools were reported of forty, 
fiféy, sixty and eighty days;.colored schools of 
thirty, forty, and.fifty days; in. Walton County, 
Florida, white schools.of thirty. and sixty days, 
the average for. the county being eighty days; 
in Putnam County, Tennessee, white schools of 
twenty-seven and forty days were. reported, the 
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Lincoln County, Nebraska, schools were -re- 


,ported..of -fiity-nine, seventy-nine,» eighty-six, 


ninety-eight, ninety-nine and up to 160 days; in 
Shannon County Mo., the terms ranged from 
sixty to 160 days... These examples taken at 
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LC Bo J some of 


these states. 

Historically necessary; usefulness jof. this 
plan of school organization is now passed and 
the tendency is away from the single school 


, district to the larger .unit of town, township, 


random serve to indiéaté the Wide magisterial (districy or ‘county. The tendency 


ditions in many states. The average daily at- 
tendance of children enrolled in rural schools 
of the entire country is approximately ninety- 
five days. For a few states it is less than sixty 
days and for many counties less than forty days. 

Within the last ten years there has been a very 
encouraging improvement in rural schoolhouses 
and their equipment, but many schools are still 
taught in houses wholly unfit for the homes of 
children during the years when environment 
means so much for health of body and charac- 
ter of soul. One room, poorly built, ugly, badly 
lighted, heated and ventilated, dirty with uncared- 
for grounds, no adequate supply of pure water 
and with filthy outhouses or none—these specifi- 
cations indicate the type of rural schoolhouse 
still all too common in most parts of the 
country. 

Within the last few years there has also been 
a commendable increase of interest in the im- 
provement of rural school organization, control 
and supervision and some improvement has been 
made in most states. However, the single school 
district is still the most common unit of or- 
ganization and control. It is the only basis of 
Organization and control for the rural elemen- 
tary schools of seventeen states and part so for 
four other states. It is the largest factor in or- 
ganization and control in seven other states which 
have a semicounty system in which the balance 
of power rests with the districts rather than with 
the counties: There may be as. many as 


toward the county is becoming stronger. Nine 
states are now Organized on the county basis and 
nine others have a semicounty organization, di- 
viding the control between county and some 
smaller unit—union district township or single 
school district, Several other states have county 
Boards. of Education with limited functions; 
thirty-nine states have county supervision. 
three have county and supervisory district su- 
pervision. All others have some kind of town- 
ship or district supervision, but in most states 
the supervision is not efficient and under present 
conditions cannot be. A county superintendent, 
having meagre education and no professional 
knowledge, elected or appointed for partisan 
political reasons, paid a salary so small that he 
must devote most of his time to some other 
means of making a living and dividing the re- 
mainder of his time between the routine busi- 
ness of his office and the supervision of a hun- 
dred or more schools scattered over a territory 
of three or four or five hundred square miles, 
this territory being traversed by roads almost 
impassable during a good part of the time the 
schools are in session, cannot be expected to 
render much help to the individual schools and 
teachers nominally under his charge. In some 
states in the south professional supervisors, one 
Or more to a county, are employed to assist the 
county superintendents in their professional 
duties, but the number of such supervisors is 
still comparatively small.—Address. 
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VERMONT AND THE CARNEGIE SURVEY 


IDE G. SARGEANT 
Principal, Public School No. 10, Paterson, New Jersey 


In the April number of the North American 
Review, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, reviews certain criticisms of the 
foundation and gives us hints of what may be 
expected in the future. I shall confine my 
article to the part dealing with the educational 
situation in Vermont. 

Always a warm admirer of Dr. Pritchett’s 
work as an educator and of his constructive 
work as an executive, it was with regret I read 
his words on the Vermont situation, which are 
unworthy of him, place the people of the state 
in a false position before the world, impugn 
the motives of many of her ablest and most 
public spirited men and so misstates the actual 
conditions as to lead one ignorant of the facts 
to an entirely wrong conclusion. One who 
knows cannot escape the conclusion, that for the 
moment to establish a point, either Dr. Pritchett 


resorted to the art of the special pleader or 
received his information from one not very 
scrupulous as to the truth, for he says:— 

“Just now, some of the local papers of Ver- 
mont paint the foundation in very black colors. 
This is due to a study of education in Vermont, 
made at the request of the state, the conclusions 
of which ran counter to a number of local in- 
terests. It is perhaps asking too much of 
human nature to expect the approval of a col- 
lege president or a local paper for a report which 
suggests the discontinuance of a subsidy. This 
sort of criticism can be laid aside. However 
honest, it is im effect the inevitable reaction 
against measures which contravene local self 
interest. 

“The chief and convincing argument against 
the bill is the much used slogan ‘made in New 
York!’ 

“Fora generation they—the schoolsx—have been 
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so conducted as to train men and women away 
from Vermont rather than to fit them for life 
on its farms, and in its villages. But what claim 
have these isolated country and village schools 
to be considered? They have no organization. 
No alumni to bring pressure on the legislature 
in their behalf. No newspaper champions their 
needs. What chance have they in comparison 
with the movements conducted by the colleges, 
the normal schools, the medical schools with 
their graduates in every town? All these would 
be quite pleased to see the public schoo] ques- 
tion dealt with—after their wants were satisfied. 

“And yet the cold fact remains that somehow, 
some day Vermont must reconstruct her rural 
schools, free them from politics, and turn their 
faces in the opposite direction if it is to live and 
prosper. Some day this work will be seriously 
undertaken. When that day comes perhaps the 
Foundation’s Report will be of some use.” 

To one like myself, born in the state, educated 
in one of her’ colleges, a teacher in her rural 
schools in seven different counties and one of 
her normal schools, and for fifteen years since 
my training there gave me an Opening else- 
where, spending my summers in her midst, the 
eloquent periods of Dr. Pritchett over many 
which I know to be imaginery ills, bring to 
mind a picture of dear old Don Quixote welter- 
ing in gore as he slashed the winebags at the inn. 

The sophistry of Dr.- Prichett’s strictures is 
shown when it is stated that under the old svs- 
tem no local paper was subsidized, consequently 
there was no suggestion of its discontinuance 
in the report. How greatly his words wrong our 
college presidents is manifest when it is stated 
that Dr. Benton, president of the University of 
Vermont, and Dr. Thomas, president of Mid:.i:- 
bury College, both endorsed the Carnegie Re- 
ports position that the elementary schools shouid 
receive the State’s first consideration but ‘they 
rightly claimed it had nowhere been shown that 
Vermont was so poor that when the common 
schools had been provided for she could do 
nothing to provide instruction for her advanced 
pupils. Those who opposed beheading our c.'- 
leges and normal schools said:— 

“Here is a commonwealth without any state 
debt. She is building a splendid system oi 
state roads without bonding herself as New 
York and others have done. She has no direct 
state tax. She has an income from a perm. 
nently endowed school fund. Such being the 
case, we say do everything possible for the ele- 
mentary schools but.do not adopt a decadent 
position toward higher education.” 

It was the tactless innuendo ascribing un- 
worthy motives to those presuming to criticise 
the recommendations of the commission, the 
assumption of infallibility by the proponents 
and the designating the opponents as “archaic,” 
“hayseeds,” backnumbers” and “politicians” the 
report itself implying that Vermont must al- 
ways remain a peasant state, depending for its 
teachers on a cheap local product which could 
be educated in teachef-training classes near 
home, employed at a weekly wage of about 
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eight dollars, that did much to antagonize | the 
people before the bill ever reached the legisla- 
ture. According to its mandates a system oi 
education that gave its boys and girls. aspira- 
tions for a wider life than its valleys could aftor.' 
was wrong. It was a mistake to allow such 
masters of the sea as Admiral ,Dewey and Ad- 
miral Clark, such an | educator as Dr. Jobu 
Dewey, such financiers as Darwin, P. Kingsley 
and John H. Converse to be educated away’ from 
the little hillside farm or village in which, they 
were born. “Once a peasant always a peasant” 
was the teaching of this strange thing (?) “made 
in New York.” 

Here was an old state which still retained a 
notion of preparing her children for a. life’ of 
service in the nation and for humanity, She 
was enormously proud of the 350,000 boys ‘and 
girls which her schools had nurtured and sent 
out beyond her borders to carry her in 
honor and heroic achievement to the ends..of 
the earth. Then along came three ..or four 
mighty nice young fellows representing: the: pet 
aggregation of the doty little. “‘Lron .Master” 
and after examining about one-tenth of. her 
schools told her they were all wrong. 

Vermont knew her country schools were not 
very much better or very much poorer than: the 
general run of rural’ schools’ throughout :the 
Union but she wished to make them the. best. 
These doctors told ‘her in order to do this she 


‘must do away with her traditions, ideals and all 


she had been a century and a half: in building. 
It was then her wrath was aroused and like the 
proverbial colt of her mountains, took the bit 
in her teeth and went her’ own sweet way leav- 
ing the Carnegie drivers ‘to lament by the way- 
side. Yet strange as it may seem’ now that the 
fray is over and the legislature has adjourned 
that all of the Catnegie recommendations really 
worth while were embodied in law. It was: only 
the fool propositions’ and’ those which would 
have been positivély injurious to the state which 
were killed. 

Dr. Pritchett asks' “what claim ‘have these 
isolated country and’ village schools to’ be con- 
sidered? 

Does the good doctor forget that Vermont 
has the town system of representation, and that 
no town is so small or so isolated but has) its re- 
presentative among the 246 men’ assembled iat 
Montpelier in the lower house. In some’ cases 
a man is elected by less than thirty votes: 

Then what. was the fracas: abotit? 

These are “cold facts.” 

Vermont believes in home rule. The’ re- 
port’s bill did away with every véstige ‘of ‘local 
control and placed it all in the hands of a state 
board of five. Such cities as Burlington and 
Rutland would have been deprived of the power 
to determine whether they would havea high 
school or not and of the right to elect their 
city superintendent of schools. 

The University of Vermont has’ # Medical 
College rated by the American Medical Associa- 
tion in the highest class. The new bill abolished 
it. 
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For over twenty-five years it has been the 
policy of the state to provide state scholarships 
giving: free tuition in the colleges thus making 
“instruction. free from the kindergarten through 
the college. The new bill abolished these. 

Two years ago the people of the state on a 
questionnaire sent out by the educational com- 
mission, voted more than two to one that the 
greatest need of the state was “better trained 
teachers.” Yet this new bill abolished the two 
state normal schools. 

Vermont believed in the present hazy con- 


© dition of public opinion as to just how far and 


in just what ways vocational training is justifi- 


- able’ she: should move: cautiously in adopting it. 


The new bill made it mandatory in every second- 
afy and: elementary school in the state. 
Vermont has. believed in keeping educational 
opportunities near the home, as. notice the geo- 
graphical distribution of her three colleges, two 
normal «schools, two agricultural’ schools and 
complete “high school in every medium. sized 
village in the:state. The new bill made the six-and 
six plan mandatory throughout the state,. which 
would have concentrated the senior high schools 
in a few of the largest villages compelling many 
students tO travel forty or fifty miles for in- 
struction »which can now be had by going ten, 


for the. most:remote districts. 


‘Vermont, has believed in keeping the school 
near the home as she found her people leaving 
the farms when the school was closed and the 
children transported. to. the larger center, in 
many instances being away from home from 
seven in the morning to five at night: In every 


notthern state where consolidation has taken 


place the rural population has stood still or de- 
clined: Even rich and comparatively level 
state like Iowa, showed a decline in her rural 
population: by the -last. census. Despite this 
local sentiment the new bill provided for whole- 
‘sale consolidation of schools. 

One of the large city papers in an evidently 
inspired article recently hinted that Dr. Stone’s 


»wesignation as state superintendent was brought 


about! through his hopelessness of ever making 
things better there. He had held office for 
about twenty years. Let us see what he said 
about the schools there when the foundation 
was called in. I quote from his 1912 report, to 
the legislature. 

Probably the state is more alive and respon- 
sive to educational progress than it has been 
for half a century. 

“Probably no state has so readily and exten- 
sively accepted. the professional supervision sys- 
tem as Vermont. 

“The amount of state aid has doubled during 
the last six years. — 

‘Vermont jand. Kansas tie for first place in the 
Union .in average daily attendance. 

“Vermont has made as great per cent. gain in 
eliminating illiteracy as any state north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line and today has the smallest per 
cent. of illiteracy of any of the New England 
States.. 

“The svstem today has all the features of an 
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ideal system: needs adjusting and 
strengthening.” 

Those who have followed carefully Superin- 
tendent Stone’s reports for the last ten years 
know there was absolutely nothing stated in the 
Carnegie Report in regard to educational con- 
ditions in Vermont not found in these. reports. 
What raised the furor was the attempt by the 
new bill to foist upon the state an extremely 
centralized state controlled system of education 
in which was made mandatory the adoption of 
every educational nostrum being advocated by 
the most radical theorist and the money to sup- 
port which was to be obtained by withdrawing 
state. aid from the higher educational institu- 
tions. 

Under such circumstances is it any wonder 
that her friends both in and without the state 
resented the foul slander spread broadcast over 
the land as to conditions and the attitude of her 
people toward education. Because. it was a 
Slander and no other construction can be put on 
the extensive publicity given the matter outside 
Vermont than an attempt to belittle a state to 
enhance the foundation. Here was a_ people 
pictured as backward, unable to defend them- 
selves, aroused to hostility, against the magnani- 


it simply 


“mous work of the foundation by an appeal to 


sectionalism by crafty, picayune politicians aided 


_by a subsidized local press, abetted by venal col- 


lege presidents calling their coherts of alumni 
to beat the tom toms to frighten the legisla- 
tors. 

Dr. Pritchett. further says:— 

“A patriotism will in time spring up which 
is wider than a college campus or a town or a 
county or a state.” 

Dear Doctor Pritchett, I am glad to assure 
you that. such a spirit has already arisen in the 
old Green Mountain State. Let us see what 
she has done. The legislature which recently 
adjourned has provided: 

A larger and permanent support for her col- 
leges which will give free tuition to all her boys 
and girls. 

A larger support for her normal schools. 

A more general support for vocational edu- 
cation by making it optional with the com- 
munities and the ‘mandatory provision for two 
splendidly equipped agricultural schools in ad- 
dition to her agricultural college. 

The Junior and Senior High School question 
is optional with the towns. 

Any community having six persons with eight 
pupils may petition to have a school established 
within a mile and a half. 

A minimum salary schedule has been adopted 
and made mandatory. The lowest for certain 
qualifications being $12 per week. 

The minimum length of the school year is 
made thirty-four weeks. ' 

The state pays all transportation, or in lieu 
of transportation, board of pupils more than a 
mile and a half from school. 

Professional supervision is made mandatory 
throughout by dividing the state into convenient 
districts over which is placed a superintendent. 
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In addition there will ‘be primary supervisors 
employed to get right into the classroom and 
work with the teachers. 

Over with 
assistants. 

All the supervisory force is paid by the state, 
the salaries to be deterihined by the state Board 
of Education of five Persons. The tenure is 
likewise . determined, 

Pensions are provided for teachers. 

Provision is made for the training of second- 
ary teachers at Burlington and Middlebury m 
their schools of education. 

I feel sure when Dr. Pritchett becomes aware 
of what this archaic, subsidized people has pro- 
vided for its children he will withdraw his lament 
which he never would have put forth if he had 
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been correctly informed. We appreciate the 
foundation's effort to help our people but, un- 
fortunately it fell into the error which causes 
most educational mistakes. Enthusiasm for. a 
theory without full acquaintance with the. local 
conditions and. ideals .with which the theory 
must be made to harmonize to become effective. 

In her new code Vermont has provided for a 
system of education fully abreast of the most. ad- 
vanced in the Union. When to this is added the 
munificent bequest. of Josop Battell to Middle- 
bury College, and the rich - gift of a fully 
equipped agricultural school and its extensive 
farms to the state. by Theodore N, Vail of 
Lyndonville, the good fortune of the ‘old com- 
monwealth is a source of gratification to all 
lovers of the State. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONDITIONS 


MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER 
Commissioner of Elementary Education, Sacramento 


Exclusive of..the children attending — kinder- 
gartens there are 422,024 boys and girls enrolled 
in the elementary schools. of, California; includ- 
ing the kindergarten children there are. about 
500,000... In. comparison this. half. ‘million 
the total enrollment, of the high schools, 65,927, 
appears strikingly .small.and thrusts.into the 
foreground of. consciousness with tremendous 
force. the, fact, recognized, but mot sufficiently 
dwelt upon, that the rank and. file of our popu- 
lation are dependent for their. start in, life. upon 
the knowledge, habits,.. productive. power and 
ideals given them. the elementary school, 
Moreover, the .ability.of the. favored. 65,927 high 
school students. to .profit, by the opportunities 
there offered: is largely, conditioned,.by the 
paration obtained in, the lower school, and even 
college graduates not infrequently trace 
certain of their | inefficiencies. or proficiencies 
either to. inadequate er to, adequate elementary 
training. Democratic, impartial,.sympathetic, the 
doers of the elementary. school swing open. to 
all of,the children of all of, the people, and, .be- 
cause it-begins at the beginning, it is the. only 
school to which. the, whole half million | are 
eligible.. In view of these facts, its imyportance 
as a state institution cannot be overestimated 
or its possibilities .overemphasized: Not only 
should the elementary school offer the widest 
possible opportunity throughout the eight years 
of its course to each child pursuing it, but the 
nature of this course should be such that chil- 
dren beginning it are tempted to complete it 
and many thousands more than 65,927 should * 
be ,given, between the, ages of six _and fourteen 
years, ‘an impetus which will carry, them into” 
high school. 
may) attend the effort to swell the!high .school 
énrollment, ittis obvious that the most widely at- 
tended school of, the people: will always, be the 
elementary School and many Of"the state’s most 
intelligent and worthy ‘Citizens~indeed many of 


However. no’ matter what success?” 


its most valuable leaders in all fields of life’s ac- 
tivity—will receive no other technical education 
than that which it offers. 

So important have been the changes wrought 
by discoveries in science, so varied and’ complex 
are the life occupations, the interests and” the 
means of service of the people, that the ideals 
and functions of the’ elementary school of ‘today 
are quite unlike those of twenty or even ten 
years ago. Education is no longer the acquire- 
ment of a body of facts, but is dynamic in char- 
acter, being carried on by means of vatiotts life 
experiences; and the problem before educators 
today is the determination of the value of these 
experiences. The laws of psychology, sociology, 
hygiene and ethics, therefore, are studied eagerly 
by’ the progressive teacher.” The child» tmustobe 
taught to live sanely and must, through concrete 
experiences, beeome imbued with right ‘ideas 
concerning the necessity for the support of him- 
self and of others» At>the same ‘time apprecia- 
tion of music, of art and of literature afte recog- 
nized also as valuable liie experiences. 

Love of nature and command: of fdrees 
are’ both to be attained: Honer and» Joyalty, 
unselfishness, courage, diligence, thrift, «gener- 
osity, the feelings: of mercy; pity, brotherly, love, 
and desire for service to be taught, must be ex- 
perienced. Opportunities must be. given:for 
these experiences. The two. great: forces ‘con- 


ditioning all lives are heredity and. environment. 


“of his early 
‘teacher “of ‘the ‘conditions. under whith: the ehild’s 


Each human being is what he is through» and 
by means of heredity and environment not what 
‘He’ would have been had his environment been 
differents, Absolutely essential. for the pienning 
education is  the™ “study” by the 


life ‘experiences are operation, andc theodeter- 
mination. of what those conditions, ought. to.be 
is the, modern educator's problem.. Moreover, 
the school is truly performing’ servicé~ only 
it projects its“ effidieney homes 
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and makes possible the continuation: of ac- 
‘wities inaugurated but ida partly carried out 
in’ the school. 

° Since the’ direction tet the whole range of his 
life’s activities is given to the child in the ele- 
méntary school, the experiences planned for him 
thére “are of vital importance, and to be right, 
need certain provisions. 

The state should provide good teachers. No 
teacher can be too well educated for work in 
the elementary school. Books no longer are 
the only tools of the elementary teacher. She 
must not.only understand just what she is trying 
to accomplish through their use when they are 
used, but she must be able to lead the child into 
many an avenue to which no book provides an 
entrance. High standards of teaching qualifica- 
tions for the teachers mean right life experiences _ 
for the citizens of the state, for the child’s school 


tant part, of his AOS TOC 


Expert supervision of these teachers is im- 
perative. No individual in any field of activity 
who works alone, receiving neither help, sugges- 
tion nor recognition, does his best work. 

Sanitary school buildings and school grounds, 
with room for play, comfortable and sanitary 
furniture, as beautiful too as may be, should 
be provided. The physical well-being of the 
state’s citizens demands the former and their 
aesthetic appreciation as consumers the latter. 
_ School and home gardens should flourish, 
much work of all kinds should be done with the 
hands; habits of thrift should be inculcated; 
libraries, that the library habit may function, 
should be in evidence. 

These schools are often benefited By various 
influences which are brought to them by the 
people as the result of social, economic, ethical, 
scientific and artistic development. Among 
them are the moving picture, the phonograph 
and the school savings bank. The Commis- 
sioner has -observed these agencies operating 


_ effectively in the elementary schools and be- 


lieves that, they well deserve the careful con- 
sideration. of all teachers as direct educational 
agencies. 

All of these and many other conditions offer 
opportunities by means of which our citizens 
will learn ‘to find themselves. 

Each ‘child is a unit different from all other 
children;:yet all children are alike. Mind 
pattefns are different, mind material is common. 
With ‘the state itself lies the responsibility of 
providing the conditions under which a system 
of education may be wrought out sufficiently 
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simple be same for all the children, yet 
sufficiently complex to give each different unit 
his unique opportunities.—Report. 
INTERESTING FACTS. 


It is claimed by one who should know that no 
foreign-born men have figured in the graft 
scandals, and that fewer children of foreign-born 
men and women are illiterate than children of 
Americans, It isa notorious fact that the scandal 
in vote selling that has come into the courts 
has been among native-Americans. 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger, President of the United 
Hebrew Charities, denies that illiteracy in this 
country is increased by the admission of large 
numbers of illiterate immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe. 

.,““After it has been admitted that immigrants 


“contribute more than their ratio to the pauper 


That the immi- 
grant frequently works for lower wages than the 
native, is perfectly true. 

“Those of them that are engaged in skilled 
labor, secure as high wages as native-borns en- 
gaged in the same labor. The inquiry made by 
the Immigration Commission into labor union 
affiliation shows substantially a like percentage 
of union men among foreign born, native born 
of foreign parents, and native born of native par- 
ents, and itis not to be presumed 
that union wages differ as to the nationality of 
the worker in the same industry. 

“In the clothing industry which is almost ex- 
clusively in foreign hands, wages both for men 
and for women are higher than the average 
wages in the United States and the steady and 
remarkable increase in wages which has taken 
place during the past twenty years, the years 
that are precisely coincident with the high im- 
migration, sufficiently shows that the influx of 
foreigners has neither prevented nor retarded 
increase of wages. 

“It is perfectly true that a considerable 
number of immigrants come here illiterate, but 
it is also true that this defect is remedied in the 
next generation, and remedied to such an extent 
that the illiteracy on the part of native-born 
whites of native parents is greater than that of 
native born of foreign parents. It might be 
supposed that this is due to the very large ratio 
of white illiteracy existing in the Southern 
States, but as a matter of fact this does not ex- 
plain the circumstance. In every geographical 
division of the country, from the Atlantic to the 
Vacific, and from the extreme North to the 
Mexican border, the same situation exists.” 


The curse of the American college of today is the great amount of attenticn paid to 
intercollegiate sport by the student body. Personally I condemn the competition in any 
kind of sport between colleges, if we must have it, let it be taken merely as a matter of 
recreation and relaxation, an incentive toward a sound mind and a healthy body. It 
is not fair to have one faction ofthe school fed up on “queen bee” food at the training table 
while the rest are denied it—M. W. Stryker, President of Hamilton College. 
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Over mountain, through .yalley and across 
desert we had ridden for days that we might 
spend a few hours at a teachers’ institute in a 
county far in the interior, The dominating 
influence of this convention seemed to be the 
county superintendent, a quiet, unassuming man 
of few words. I wondered much concerning 
him. Whence came his power? Why did he 
remain in such a place, shut in by mountains, 
shut out from the world. When the meeting 
closed he bade us a cheerful good-bye and rode 
out into the seeming wilderness, alone save for 
his saddle horse. Our party clambered hastily 
into the waiting automobile and started in the 
opposite direction. Horses were all too slow 
for us, chafing for a return to what we called 


civilization, yet this Man-of-the-Mountains be- 
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EMIL STANTON 


Mr. Willard remarked, “Thirteen millions» of 
doHars in gold have been taken out» between 
here and the foot of the mountain a distance of 
less than three miles’ I looked ‘at him in 
amazement but was not to be convinced so 
easily. “That doesn’t seem possible, but be that 


as it may, I noticed you said ‘have been’ which © 


signifies that the present county superintend- 
ent has no chance at it,” I said sarcastically. 

“No, you are right. The county superin- 
tendent was not here in the gold rush—-How 
do you do,» Mr. Smith? How do you do, 
Walter? How do you do, Jimmie? ‘How is 
the young stock doing this fall?” 

The Man-of-the-Mountains had apparently 
lost all interest in his guests for the moment. 


“fiis “whole heart went into the greeting he 


“A waste of talent,” I told myself. “There 
are bigger things for that man to do. A little 
old county superintendency! Bah! If ever I 
go back there again I shall speak my mind and 
use my influence to bring him out where he will 
be appreciated.” 

And I did go back after two years. All the 
journey through I cast about in my brain for 
the eloquent words and phrases that were to 
arouse the personal ambition of the Man-of-the 
Mountains. I arrived several days before the 
time set for the convening of the annual in- 


stitute, but. the Man-of-the-Mountains rode’ 


thirty-five miles to meet our party. There was 
the same congenial smile, the same earnestness 
of purpose and the same contentment that I had 
previously noted in him and I cleared my throat 
for immediate action. 

“Mr. Willard,” I said, “why do you stay in 
this God forsaken country? You owe it to 
yourself to get out where you can get some 
recognition in return for your toil in the ser- 
vice of himanity.” 

I paused to let my words sink in before I re- 
newed the attack. The Man-of-the-Mountains 
looked at me steadily for a moment and then 
laughed heartily. 

“Why do I stay here? Because this is the 
best country and the best people under the shin- 
ing sun. We have a wonderful valley out 
yonder.” He waved his hand in the direction 
of a gravel pile in the turn of the road. 

“Perhaps you have, Mr. Willard, but it does 
not seem visible to the naked eye,” I retorted. 

“Just to show you,” said he, “we will spend 
the next three days traveling over my field of 
labor if you care to do so. Perhaps that will be 
the best way to answer your question. I shall 
be delighted to show you about.” 

“Indeed that is an experience we shall all 
enjoy hugely,”’ said I. That very afternoon we 
Started on a trip across the county in an auto- 
mobile driven by an expett chauffeur. We had 
ridden about a half mile out of the village when 


on we 
met three boys as much alike to us as so many 
peas in a pod, but to him they were Sam and 
Willie and John and were preparing a garden 
exhibit for the county fair. How their faces 
lit up when they saw him in the car! I doubt 
if they saw the rest of us at all. 

At the foot of the mountain there was a tele- 
phone station. The Man-of-the-Mountains went 
in and from the occasional word that came to us 
through the open door one would judge that 
two long separated brothers were exchanging 
greetings. 

“All right. We'll have supper at eight-thirty 
on the other side of this mountain,” and Mr. 
Willard’s face beamed with pleastire as he again 
took his seat. 

- “Is there a hotel over the mountain?” some- 
body asked. 

“Oh no. But some of my people live there.” 

“But will they want to keep all of us over 
night?” 

“Sure! They'll be delighted to do it.” 

“That wouldn't happen at home,” [said 
thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps not, but this-is"God’s country,” and 
the Man-of-the-Mountains knew he. had» scored 
one point. 

Once over the mountain we }ooked down into 
a little valley and, beheld “a light in the 
window.” When wé drew up at the gate, the 
man of the ranch was waiting for us with his 
lantern. Such a welcome! Such a_ supper! 
Verily fit for the gods. A perfect night’s rest 
and fried chicken in abundance for breakfast. 
On again in the morning, occasionally meet- 
ing a stock man, a freighter, a school teacher, 
a ranger, or a group of children. Every soul 
along that road was overjoyed because their 
school superintendent was traveling in their 
midst, and every countenance beamed a _ wel- 
come to a man who called each one of them 
by his right name without a moment's hesita- 
tron. 

The third day we drove through a beautiful 
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valley along the banks of, 


stream. I spoke only when* h to,” 
Someway my eloquence had taken wings umto 
itself, but 1 did a deal of thinking. I rubbed 
my eyes to make sure that I saw clearly and 
then revelled in, the scenes before me. 
Beautiful homes, fat cattle on irrigated pastures 
of alfalfa, orchards, immense barns, a modern 
school building and all the rest. Here too, the 
spring .of cordiality and good fellowship over- 
flowed. 

As_we neared our journey’s end I said, “Isnt 
it remarkable,;, Mr. Willard, that we met so many 
of your acquaintances on this trip?” 

“Not_at all,” said he, “for I know every man, 
woman and child in my county unless they have 
very recently. moved in, I can call every child 
by his given name. They are all my children; 
all my people.” 
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‘where’ all this beautiful country 


was when™T visited you before. I didn’t even 
hear it.” 

“It was all here but perhaps you wore smoked 
glasses on that other trip,” said the Man-of-the 
Mountains with a quizzical smile. 

“Perhaps I did,” I had to admit. 

I went into that institute with renewed zeal. 
I had realized the meaning of the joy in living 
to serve. I no longer wondered why the Man- 
of-the-Mountains stayed. I had thrown away my 
smoked glasses. 


Sometimes in fancy I see again this beautiful 
region, and | think that I would rather be such 
a county superintendent in such a county, and 
among such a people than be the king of the 
richest nation on éarth. 


Talent wasted? don’t know. You tell. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN CHICAGO 


DR. NATHANIEL BUTLER 


Professor, Chicago University 


Chicago is pre-eminently a city of educa- 
tional opportunities. It ranks fourth or fifth 
among the world’s metropolitan centers, but 
from the point of view of the student it is in 
many respects at the very head of the list. 
While it has been rightly called the most “Amer- 
ican” of cities, Chicago is at the same time 


practice of the various forms of graphic and 
plastic fine arts; the musical colleges have an esti- 
mated attendance of more than five thousand stu- 
dents; the Chicago Symphony Orchestra founded 
by Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company are attractions of the highest 
cultural value; and whatever is best in the world 


THE ART INSTITUTE 


representative of every nationality in the world, 
and it is an object of peculiarly interesting and 
profitable study just because it epitomizes Amer- 
ica in the making. Experimentation is here in 
process in every department of human life, but 
it is experimentation conducted with the con- 
servative caution of trained experts. 

Because of the high and remarkably varied 
character of its representative institutions, Chi- 
cago has become the resort of many thousands 
of students. The Art Institute ranks among the 
first of the world’s centers for the study and 


of dramatic art is presented in the leading Chi- 
cago theatres. Moreover, every kind of ex- 
periment in musical, dramatic, and other fine 
arts is being carried out by different organiza- 
tions in Chicago. 

The great libraries of the city are conveniently 
located and are always accessible. There is the 
Public Library, with its thirty branches em- 
bracing in all a half-million volumes; the New- 
berry Library, with almost four hundred thou- 
sand volumes especially rich in Americana and 
musical literature; the John Crerar Library, 
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HARPER MEMORIAL LIBRARY FROM THE MIDWAY 


with about three hundfed’ ‘thousand volumes; 
the Field Museum of Natural History, at present 
housed in the building erected for the Chicago 
World’s Fair and standing near the University of 
Chicago in Jackson Park; and finally the great 
library of the University itself. 

Chicago is particularly attractive to summer 
students. Its unsurpassed situation on Lake 
Michigan and its magnificent system of great 
parks and boulevards attract thousands who 
would no dowbt be drawn to other academic 
sections for summer study if it were not for 
these natural advantages. The city of Chicago 
is relatively cool im summer, the average 


parks and meadows, charming drives, and. .ex- 
panse of lake. The student is as free from in- 
terruption as in a secluded rural commutity. 
half-hundred tennis courts ‘are at his dis+’ 
posal. There are the best opportunities’ for 
swimming. and rowing and motor-boating, At_ 
the same time, he is in immediate touch with all 
the facilities and advantages of a great and 
highly developed city community. He may or- 
ganize his life on almost any» scale of expense 
or economy he chooses, and the student of 
limited means may obtain. satisfactory meals at 
the . inexpensive cafeteria, of the University and 
in the* neighborhood. 
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THE FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


temperature being lower than that of most 
cities of its class owing to the influence of 
Lake Michigan. In addition to the great parks 
and boulevards, there are scattered all over the 
city small parks and municipal playgrounds 
which are of especial interest to the student of 
social conditions. 

To the summer student all the advantages thus 
far described are easily accessible. Of course 
the great student center for the summer is’ the 
University of Chicago. ‘The situation of the 
University is far more fortunate in this respect 
than even the most sagacious of its founders 
could have foreseen. It offers in the midst of 
a gteat city the unusual advantages of broad 


Professor Huxley’s definition of a university 
as a place where everything is taught is ex- 
emplified to a striking degree in the University 
of Chicago, where a child may enter the kinder- 
garten and proceeding through the elementary, 
secondary, collegiate, professional, and graduate 
departments may at last receive the doctor's 
degree without having gone beyond the class- 
rooms of the University. The summer student 
may not only receive instruction in most of these 
departments, but as a professional student may 
observe and participate in experiments con- 
ducted for the express purpose of the better 
organization and administration of every type 


{Continued on page 522,) 
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The Civilized and Christianized world will 
“Remember the Lusitania” for a thousand 
years, or as long as there are civilized and 
Christianized nations. 


IS VOCATIONAL TRAINING ENOUGH? 

One of the amusing features of the discussion 
of the day is the attempt of certain writers and 
speakers to belittle vocational training by dis- 
cussing whether or not vocational training 1s 
enough. 

We have never met anyone who thinks voca- 
tional edweation is adequate. All that we have 
ever heafd a yocationalist say is that non-voca- 
tional edtieation is inadequate, We know of no 
one who would minimize the art of living or a 
liberal traiming for the best living. 

There is mo denying the fact that the illiberal 
education that has passed as “liberal” has 
scorned the. idea of helping anyone to earn a 
living except professionally. 

Because some men and women have proved 
the wrath of the illiberalists and have tried to 
help young men and women to get a living in 
order to enjoy a higher living they are viciously 
accused of opposing the higher life. 

It was the teaching of the greatest of all 
teachers that Heaven must be here before it can 
be there. That we must live Heaven here before 
we can enjoy Heaven there. There is nothing in 
science or art, philosophy or religion that justifies 
a man in living the ideal life unless he lives a 
real life, Bujlding a house upon the sand was 


never advocated by the Great Teacher, 


AN OREGON ADVANCE 


Oregon is perfecting her school system along 
modern lines wisely and insistently under the 
skilful leadership of State Superintendent J. A. 
Churchill. Among the best perfecting laws of 
1915 is the provision for free high school privi- 
leges of all young people. In any community 
that does not support a first class high school, 
an eighth grade or normal school graduate may 
go to any first class high school. in the State 
without paying tuition. At the end of the school 
year the superintendent where the child elects 
to gomust certify to the officials ofthe county 
from which he comes the exact time he was in 
attendance, with a bill on the basis of the actual 
cost per pupil in the high school. The county 
officials annually mass all of these bills for high 
school tuition and levy the amount upon all 
property in the county not in a high schoo! dis- 
trict. This catches forests and mines which 
have hitherto escaped most school taxes. 


CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 

The Ministerial Association of Lewiston, Idaho, 
and Superintendent F. W. Simonds of the public 
schools prepared the following outline for 
Sunday School credit in the Lewiston city 
schools. The experiment will be tried during 
the ensuing half year and if found. successful 
the plan will be made permanent. Next year 
it is hoped to outline the work so that children 
in the elementary schools will be allowed credit 
for this work. The following elements con- 
stitute the basis for which credit will be given 
in the junior and senior high schools. 

1. The course of study for which credit is 
asked in the junior high school is that recom- 
mended by the International Sunday School As- 
sociation for the senior department, graded les- 
son series, with such additions as may be found 
necessary after further consideration, or any 
other course of similar grade and value ac- 
ceptable to the Board of Education. And for 
the senior high school a course of higher grade, 
such as is recommended by the University of 
Chicago, or some course of equal grade and 
rank, to be arranged in co-operation with the 
superintendent of the city schools. 

2. The classes shall be taught by teachers who 
meet the requirements. The superintendents of 
city schools shall pass upon the qualifications of 
teachers. 

3. The classes shall be taught in rooms 
separated from other classes in the same school. 

4. The period for class work shall be forty 
minutes. 

5. One credit shall be given for the com- 
pletion of four years’ work done in the Sunday 
School, and no credit shall be given for less than 
one year’s work. 

6. The teacher must vouch for the faithful- 
ness with which the work is done. Absences 
and tardiness shall be deducted on the same 
basis as in the day school. 

. Such equipment in reference books, maps, 
chants: etc., as shall be recommended by the 
school authorities shall be provided hy the 


churches asking for credit, 
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May 43; 1916 
LABOR BILLS 


The unexpected has happened. Pennsylvania 
has one of the best Child Labor Laws in the 
United States and it was almost inconceivable 
that any bill of the kind could be passed. And, 
strangest of all, it was passed in the Senate (1) 
by a vote of forty-four to six! We think no 
state has as good a record as this. 

No bill against Child Labor can be framed 
by human wisdom or ingenuity that will satisfy 
those who wish to employ Child Labor or those 
parents who prefer the slight wages of a child 
to the child’s education. All honor to Penn- 
sylvania for defying the appeals and advice of 
both classes. 


‘ROBERTS OF FOND du LAC 

The joy of being in the educational game 
today is that there are so many remarkable men 
and women in the game. Regardless of the 
_ many educators that we have exploited because 
of their great achievement, we have enough in 
view to keep us busy for a twelve month. 

There was never before such an opportunity 
for a man or woman to achieve great things. 
Teachers, Boards of Education, local editors, 
clergymen, and the public are beginning to be 
proud of educational progress. 

Superintendent J. E. Roberts of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, is one of the men who should wear 
an achievement button. In a city of 20,000 he 
is on every phase of the job. He runs his office 
but he wastes no time therein. He has 120 
teachers and he averaged more than four visits 
to each of them in five months. Each time 
he makes a visit he sends the teacher a mem- 
orandum, of which he keeps a carbon copy of 
something that can be improved, or expressing 
special appreciation. He makes detailed re- 
ports to the Board of Education based upon 
what he has already said, in writing, to the 
teachers. 

His outlines of vitalized work for the grades 
are becoming notable features of the work with 
far-reaching influence. He has one of the ideal 
school buildings of the country—the Bragg— 
ventilated clothes presses, special toilet for the 
first grade and kindergarten, etc. While this is 
not new it shows that Mr. Roberts knows what 
is adoing in the best cities in America. 

In every room there is an arithmetic test 
scheme for quick work with one or two or five 
minutes sessions a day. Mr. Roberts will go into 
a class himself and compete with pupils, frankly 
telling them that they who are doing this every 
day should beat him who has clerical work done 
for him. 

These are mere suggestions of the professional 
alertness of Mr. Roberts and the vitality of his 
theories of school work. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN CHICAGO? 


_ No question has been asked so often by school 
people in every section of the country since the 
April election in Qhicago as this: “What will 
happen in Chicago?” The new mayor was elected 
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by a majority of 148,000, an almost unthinkable 
majority especially in a city that has been giving 
a majority of about 50,000 the other way. 

Further, the new administration thinks it in- 
herits a deficit of $1,250,000 from last year’s 
Board of Education. 

Further, the new mayor chose as corpor- 
ation counsel for the city Mr. Richard S. Fol- 
som, who was to have been bounced by the 
Board of Education as its Counsel when the 
new mayor promoted him, according to rumor. 

Further, City Counsel Folsom will have a 
member of his legal staff in attendance upon 
all meetings of the Board of Education and of 
its committees to watch all acts and votes. 

Further, the new mayor will soon have ‘an 
opportunity to reappoint seven members of the 
Board of Education or appoint new members in 
their places. 

If in view of all this any one can guess* what 
will happen in Chicago he is a better Yankee 
than we have in this office. 


A PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY 


Potter County, Pennsylvania, is as distinctly 
rural as any county in the state, with as many 
handicaps to modernization as any county could 
well have, and yet Superintendent R. O. Welffing 
has won honors by the success of his ‘various 
efforts to awaken an interest and inspire de- 
votion to the best interests of rural communi- 
ties. There are in Potter County 133  one- 
room schools. One of Mr. Welfling’s schemies 
was to have every school purchase one good pic- 
ture a year costing. sot less than $100. In the 
five years that he has -superintendent of 
Potter County the rural schools have purchased 
727 pictures at a cost of $1,944.50. 

Another of Mr. Welfling’s plans has been 
to create an interest in the wildflowers of the 
vicinage, and one school has collected and be-+ 
come acquainted with 170 varieties of wild 
flowers. One school has found and made a 
record of fifty-two different kinds of trees. 

Still another of Mr. Welfling’s ambitions was 
the purchase of books from selected lists ‘by 
the rural schools. In the five years the rural 
schools of Potter County have purchased 4,353 
books. 

There have also been playgrounds established 
all over the county under his leadership. ‘There 
are eighteen schools with giant strides made by 
teachers and older pupils. 

For various school improvements these rural 
schools have earned in socials more ‘than ‘$7,000 
in the five years. The country folk have 
tallied about the schools with great enthusiasm. 
As a result Potter County is among the most 
progressive in achievement in the state. 


PAGE COUNTY AGAIN 


The readers of the Journal of Education ‘are 
familiar with the great work in Page County, 
Towa, under the leadership of Jessie Field. The 
county has had none but progressive ‘and’ cham- 
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pion superintendents for a quarter of a century, 
but in Miss Field’s day it attained National 
distinction through the constant winning of 
prizes. , 

She was succeeded, by. Mrs. Huftalen, who has 
kept the pace locally, and now the prize winning 
has been on a larger scale than ever. This school 
year Eloise Parsons came into competition with 
all the girls’ clubs of thirty-three states and she 
won over all, raising on a tenth of an acre, 
5,318 pounds ef tomatoes, or more than two and 
a half tons, or at the rate of more than twenty- 
five tons to the acre. 


She paid her, father’s, rent for the land,.paid 
for the fertilizes. and. sprays, and paid herself 
ten cents for.every hour's work. Her expenses 
on this basis were $15.61 and her net profit 
$115.57 plus $23 im prizes at the state fair. This 
equals $1,155.70 per acre plus the $23 m 
prizes... 

She ‘sold them fresh to, hotels and restaurants, 
receiving at first ten cemts a pound, and not un- 


til well into Sepvember did the price drop to two. 


cents a pound. 

She pitked' them ‘after school, oftéh caving as 
many as ten bushels at a picking, from her tenth 
of an acre, 

She sold ripe tomatoes until October 12, 
after which she gathered 1,083. pounds of green 
tomatoes. , , 

She frequently earned by her picking from 
thirty to forty cents a day at ten cents an hour. 

She also canned alone thirty quarts of apples, 
ten quarts of goosebetries, six pints of beans and 
100 quarts of tomatoes.. 


THE DANDELION WAR 


The dandelion is becoming a great American 
pest, Its beauty makes jit attractive but it 
means death and destruction to every good thing 
in its. immediate neighborhood, There is no 
easy way to eliminate it. The easiest way is a 
sort of “swat the fly,” school children’s “pull the 
dandelions” campaign. 

Several cities are in this campaign, with great 
zeal. Omaha, for instance, divides the city 
into four districts and offers a prize of $10 for 
the pupil who delivers the most dandelions to a 
fire station between May 1 and 31. The plants 
must be pulled up, root and all, and the dirt 
shaken off, 

Practically every man with a lawn will add ten 
cents a hundred to the income of a child for 
those he gets off his Jawn, so that a child gets 
something even if he does not win the prize. If 
there could be. further inducements offered for 
the pulling, of dandelions such as a general offer 
of ten cents a hundred for all the plants in ad- 
dition to individual.lawn owners and the prizes, 
it would be comparatively easy to wipe out this 
particular pest. Every municipality, every county, 
every the! Ration itself could well af- 
ford to help so good a cause as this. Even the 
Foundation could be of service. When we real- 
ize the extent of the evil and adequately deal with 


it something will come of it. 


THE FAMOUS TEN MILLION 


The most famous ten million dollars ever 
willed in America from the standpoint of teachers 
is the ten million dollars which Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Garrett left to Miss Mary Carer 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, of 
Philadelphia. Miss Thomas is both residuary 
legatee and executrix under the will. Think of 
a, woman teacher, a woman college presiden:, 
who suddenly becomes a multimillionaire. Miss 
Thomas has long been one of the most popular 
of all women college presidents, and one of the 
most efficient. There is no danger of envy, and 
no likelihood that she will be less efficient as a 
college president. 


THE VERMONT TRAGEDY 

We use with much satisfaction a noble state- 

ment about the ignoble statement recently made 

regarding Vermont. We hope this will be care- 

fully read by all friends of education. It is the 


plain truth of the statements about which the truths - 


should be stated as they are here stated. For 
a State like Vermont to be misrepresented to 
the world is a calamity. 


RUTH OF 1915 
On another page we print a letter written by 
Ruth Bybee of West Point, Hooper-Davis 
County, Utah, to President Widtsoe of the 
State Agricultural College. It is too expres- 
sive to be improved by any comment of approval. 


rrr 


The Portland, Oregon, Board of Education. 


purchased grape vines and berry bushes in 
quantity and sold them to school children for 
“two for a nickle.” Before April 1, the children 
had taken 3,400 grape vines and 2,400 large 
berry bushes, 

Hon. Henry Houck of Pennsylvania has been 
inducted into a state office, with $8,000 salary, 
for the third term of four years. He is the most 
popular educator and politician (!) in the Key- 
stone State. 

Our schoolmaster Governors, Ferris, Brum- 
baugh and Willis, have most of the gumption 
in the law-making ring just now. 

A word much in use prior to May sixth has 
been put into cold storage for the present. The 
times are too hot for it. 

Of the twelve good bills passed by the Ne- 
braska Legislature, seven are bills proposed by 
the School Code. 

Not peace for the sake of peace, but only 


peace when it is the best means of obtaining 
righteousness. 


People have stopped saying that woman’s 
vote will not affect saloon elections. 


National Education. Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 


Thank the “L6td’ reverently every day ‘that 
America stays out of war. 


Is the German Empire an outlaw? 
_ When does war cease to be war? 
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. THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GREATEST TRAGEDY OF THE WAR. 


The torpedoing of the giant Cunarder, Lusr 
tania, off the Irish Coast, is the greatest tragedy 
of this tragic war. There can be no doubt that 
it was deliberately planned, and that the Ger- 
ivan submarine which perpetrated this great 
crime against humanity had been lying in wait 
for this particular prey. The mysterious tele- 
gram received by certain passengers and the 
advertisement published by the German Em- 
bassy, shortly before her departure, warning 
passengers that if they sailed on British ships 
in “the war zone,” they did so at their own 
risk, point plainly to this conclusion. The 
Lusitania was not a war ship; she carried no 
guns; she was a peaceful merchant ship, and all 
on board, men, women, and children, were non- 
combatants, and most of them citizens of neu- 
tral countries. Being a British ship the laws 
of war would have permitted the Germans to 
seize her and her cargo; but to torpedo her 
without warning, and to send hundreds of in- 
nocent travelers to their death in the sea was 
as black a deed as modern warfare has ever 
known. It was no accident, but was done 
probably under direct orders from the Ger- 
man admirality. 

A GRAVE CRISIS. 

This tragedy confronts the United States 
with the most serious crisis ithas had toface since 
the war began. When the German “war zone” 


oider was issued, the United States government 
protested against it, as far as it put Americaa 


-lves or American vessels in danger, and for- 


mally notified the German government tlitt, ii 
a German war vessel should destroy on the high 
seas an American vessel, or the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens, “it would be difficult for the gov 
e:nment of the United States to view the act in 
any other light than as an indefensible viola- 
tion of neutral rights which it would be hard 
indeed to reconcile with the friendly relations 
now so happily subsisting between the two 
governments.” The Lusitania sailed from an 
American port and was known to have on board 
hundreds of American citizens. The question 
whether the American protests meant any:hing 
or was a mere form of words is put to a di 
rect test by this tragedy. 


THE SUBMARINE WAR ON NEUTRAL SHIPS. 


The German submarine war upon neutral 
ships continues, with increasing violence. Dur- 
ing three days last week not less than four 
neutral ships were torpedoed and sunk ia the 
North Sea. Three of them, the Baldwin, the 
America and the Leila, were Norwegian 
steamers, and the fourth, the Ellida, was a 
timber-laden Swedish steamer. The  Ellida 
sank in less than three minutes after the tor- 
pedo struck her, and sixteen men and two 
women aboard barely had time to escape in one 
of the small boats. More serious than any of 
these incidents, so far as the United States is 


rug 
concerned, is the torpedoing of the American 
steamer Gulflight off the Scilly Islands by a 
German submarine, which fired at her without 
warning. Three lives were lost by. this attack. 
The captain died from heart failure, and two 
sailors were drownéd. All three were American 
citizens: The Gérmiaii govérnnient will cér- 
tainly be asked to make apology and redress 
for this attack wpon an American ship, which is 
not only a breach of neutrality; but a direct 
violation of the treaty of 1828, upon whith 
Germany based its recent concessidn in the case 
of the steamer Frye. The fact that the Gulf- 
light was carrying gasolene, a contraband 
cargo, does not justify the attempt to blow her 
up by submarine attack. 
THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE CHECKED. 

Official statements from Berlin and Vienna 
agree in claiming that the German and Aus- 
trian armies have gained a notable victory in 
West Galicia, smashing the entire Russian 
centre along a front of many miles, across the 
whole western tip of Galicia, from near the 
Hungarian border to the frontier of Poland. 
This victory, if all that the German and Aus- 
trian reports represent it, would seriously af- 
fect the whole Russian campaign in the Car- 
pathians, and put the Russian troops which 
have been pressing down toward the plains of 
Hungary, in an extremely precarious position. 
Berlin has gone wild with exuberant rejoicing 
over these reports. But it has happened be- 
fore that such rejoicings have proved to be 
premature; for the Russians have shown re- 
markable power in recovering from checks and 
defeats, and drawing upon their enormous re- 
serves to make good their losses. 

CANADA’S SHARE OF THE BURDEN. 

Recent events have brought more clearly 
into the light the share which Canada must 
carry of the burdens imposed by the great war. 
Canada has already contributed 100,000 men to 
the armies of the empire. In the recent fight- 
ing at Ypres, the Canadian division bore itself 
most gallantly; and, even after the German line 
had rolled over the village of St. Julien, the 
Canadian division kept on fighting, and sur- 
rendered only when its ammunition was ex- 
hausted. Altogether, the Canadian losses in 
that battle were more than 6,000 in killed, 


wounded and missing. Financially also, the 
Canadian burden is a heavy one. The Canadian 
Parliament has already appropriated 


$150,000,000, for military purposes; and has 
raised tariff duties and laid new taxes. Every 
Canadian letter, postcard and telegram now 
pays a special war tax of one cent; every check 
and draft is taxed two cents; and every kind of 
proprietary goods is taxed by stamps. Tariff 
rates have been raised seven and one-half per 
cent. on general imports and five per cent. on 
imports from Great Britain. The “Canadian 
special war expenditure is likely to reach 
[Continued on page 
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JANE A, STEWART 


“T’m down on the grammar. I’m down on the 
spelling book. I’m down on examinations.” 

These emphatic words called out a volley 
of applause from Philadelphia teachers and 
mothers, in one of the city’s largest auditoriums 
—Horticultural Hall—which was filled to over- 
flowing. 

The clear ringing voice continued: “It’s 
ridiculous to wait till a child is six before you 
put anything in the mind. There’s a great deal 
in the thought. And if you don’t put something 
in the mind, it will get something in it that you 
don’t want.” 

“It’s ridiculous to think that a well-filled mind 
cannot be in a strong healthy body, and that 
genius means ill health.” 

It was Mrs. Winifred Sackville Stoner, the 
mother-teacher of Pittsburgh, Pa. who was 
speaking. And she called her only child Wini- 
fred, a modest, sturdy, good-looking and un- 
usually well-developed girl of twelve and one- 
half years to the front to illustrate and endorse 
her statements. 

Winifred is a prophecy and a type of the 
coming race. Through the individual instruc- 
tion of her able mother she could read at six- 
teen month; kept a diary at two years; played 
the piano and used the typewriter at three years ; 
learned the Latin declensions and conjugations 
and earned a diploma in Esperanto at four; 
wrote stories and jingles for newspapers, spoke 
eight languages, translated “Mother Goose” 
rhymes into Esperanto, learned the waltz, two 
step and three step at five; learned the outlines 
of Greek, Roman and Scandinavian mythology 
at seven; passed the entrance examinations of 
one of the largest western universities at nine; 
has since been specializing in music, art and 
dancing, besides increasing her fund of knowl- 
edge and is ready for graduate work in any 
university in the United States at twelve. 

‘Ever since she was three years old, she has 
been teaching other children, and at her 
mother’s request nine or ten little children were 
brought to the platform that Winifred might 
show how she taught others as she herself had 
been taught. There was a typewriting machine 
on the table, and the little ones found and made 
the letters to correspond with those in the 
books, thus learning the alphabet, and to run the 
machine. The children were instructed to say, 
“How do you do?” and “Goodby” in Japanese, 
Latin and French, and then passed the in- 
struction along to the audience. 

Winifred recited an intricate anatomical jingle, 
composed by herself at the age of eight, in which 
she gave the location and scientific name of all 
the bones in the human frame. She repeated 
selections in the classical languages, and her own 
Mother-Goose translation in Esperanto, and she 


gave a really unique exhibition of Eurythenics 
by playing a violin solo from “Il Trovatore” 


while whistling the tune and dancing to the 
music, 


Mrs. Stoner’s talk—a clear and entertaining 
outline of her ideas, methods and results in 
what she terms. ‘natural. education’—made a 
deep impression on. her alert and intent hearers. 


“I use all sorts of tools to help out Nature” 
she declared. “We need rewards. I believe in 
fairies and in training the imagination. I tse 
anything which will lead a child along the path 
to acquire a desire and taste for 
knowledge. 

“We are swamped with psychological theories 
she complained, “when all we need is the prac- 
tical adaptation of the materials of knowledge 
and methods of learning to the child’s nature 
as we find it.” 


That many children suffer from nervous 
strain when they first attend school is due, in 
Mrs. Stoner’s view, to the fact that they have had 
their bodies developed while their minds have 
been left untrained. 


Mrs. Stoner’s chief ‘educational principle is 
that all study should be made play. She has 
devised all sorts of games in which this idea has 
been carried out; and she declares that any 
mother of a small infant ‘can achieve just what 
she has if she is willing to give the same amount 


of time and effort to the advance training of her 
child. 


Mrs. Stoner begins intellectual training with 
the infant, and thus gains three years’ time lost 
under the Montessori plan. Unlike Montessori, 
she urges feeding the imagination. 

Mrs. Stoner’s lullabies are famous poems and 
classics,—she has no use for baby talk. The 
first words that fell on little Winifred’s ears 
were the sonorous lines of Virgil’s A©neid. And 
the sprightly girl of twelve illustrated on’ the 
Philadelphia platform (by playing with her 
mother) her first natural educational game— 
called “Arma Virumque” ball. re- 
peated in succession the words in the lines of 
the A&neid and in this way as a baby, Winifred 
was taught to scan the first ten lines of the 
famous Latin classic in a manner that did not 
overtax her mentality. 


Mrs. Stoner taboos teasing, scolding, frighten- 
ing, corporal punishment, and the words, “must 
and don’t”. A child should never be allowed 
to say “I can’t” and its questions should always 
be answered. Her thoughtful ‘hearers felt that 
the public school system has much. to learn 
from Mrs. Stoner’s success in child-training, in 
order that higher efficiency may be secured for 
what she well terms the highest aim in all edu- 
cation—“Joy in service.” 
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#ARBOR DAYSs 
| 


Proclamation by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
| Setting apart April 16, and April 23, 1915, as Arbor Days| 


There is both a sentiment and an economy in the planting, the care, 
and the culture of trees. I hold firmly the conviction that a people can- 
_ not too tenderly regard a tree. There is much in its growth, its shape, its 
foliage, its fruit, its economic value, its shelter and shade to challenge one’s 
& | admiration and quicken one’s interest. A treeless country is a menace to 
° my | its inhabitants. If we are to have health through recreation in the out- 
_ of-doors, through pure water and pure air, we need great reaches of forest 
. lands throughout the Commonwealth. These are reservoirs of health and 
| happiness to our people. From them flow only blessings and influences 
for good. We cannot bequeath a kindlier bounty to our children than a 
well-treed Commonwealth. 


Moreover, in these trees nest and abide our song birds, These — 
feathered friends demand consideration. They should have a welcome to — 
our State. 1 would plead on Arbor Day for the birds, there care, and their | 
comfort. We do not yet fully appreciate their beneficient offices as we 
' should. | 


Our people are too prone to attend to the things of present profit. On | 
these days we should inculcate the virtue of a wider obligation to society _ 
and a deeper duty to the Commonwealth. Figure Pennsylvania as you | 
would have her a generation hence, and plant for the people to be, quite 
as much as for the people of today. 


Along our State highways we should plant rows of food bearing 
trees. The crops should be sold when ready for market and the funds 
used to keep the road in repair. This is both economically aud aestheti- 

proper.” Our ‘school grounds, our public parks, our state lands, our 
many private ee and parks, should ol be well set with trees or | 
‘shrubs, 
"tis earnestly requested that Arbor Day b2 widely and properly ob- 
served, that in all parts of the State our people plant trees, that in our 
‘|’ schools and in our homes we teach the importance of trees and the care of 
birds and animals. We are rapidly approaching a day when we will think 
constructively of the recreation of our people, and then we will plan to 
make the recreational hours of our people a blessing to them and to the 
State. If we love the great out-of-doors as we should we will be a wiser, 
a happier, a better people, 
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OPPORTUNITIES, IN 
CHICAGO 


(Continued trom page 515) 


of a Reed [this is the chief 
purpds emienta ; and high School sec- 
tiens of “These schools do not 
ekist as rivals of the splendid public_ schools of 


the city, nor for the purpose of affording a place f 


fdr the exclusive education of the children of 
the wealthy. The elementary and high schools. 
6f the University of Chicago exist’ as’ educa- 
tional experimental stations. for the purpose of 
discovering how elementary and secondary edu- 
cation may be better organized and administered ; 
and as training schools for prospective teachers. 
These schools were first organized by Colonel 
Francis W. Parker and Professor John Dewey. 
With the ‘college for the training of teachers 
they constitute the. division of the University 
known as the School of Education. That. de- 
partment enrolls college undergraduates, gradu- 
ate students, school principals, superintendents, 
and college and university professors and offi- 
cials. During the last four years (1910-14) ,the 
attendance at the School of Education alone 
has béen 1,033, 990, 1,018, and 1,239. The 
last four strmmer sessions 739, 770, 954, and 
991 have been in attendance respectively. The 
summer attendance at the | University as a 
whole in the last four years has been 3,249, 
3,526, 3,759 and 3,974. 

“One of the most popular and valuable of the 
attractions of the summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is the elaborate system of 
Open Lectures and Concerts, most of them ac- 
cessible without extra fee and:others with a very 
slight fee, and all of them held in the class- 
rooms, halls, and auditoriums of the University. 
The summer faculty of 'the University is made 
ip of a large proportion of the regular faculty 
and also of many eminent professors from other 
American and European universities. These men 
are heard not only in their own classrooms at 
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“the University, but in many of the open lectures. 
Some of the best musical talent released from the 


“regular winter engagements is enjoyed in .con- 


nection with the summer concerts. In this way 


‘some hundred and twenty- -fiwe special. lecturés. 


‘and other entertainments are afforded to mem- 


bers of the University community. 


The holding of a summer. session of the Uni- 
versity work identical in duration, character, 
and credit value with that of other quartets of 
the “University was included in the plan of the 
University of Chicago as first conceived in the 
mind of President William R. Harper, and the 
work was organized in the very first summer of 
the University’s history. The summer session 
is divided into two short terms of about six 
weeks each and it is impossible to complete minor 
courses in each of these periods. The coming 
summer quarters begins on June 21 and ends 
September 3. 

Other great educational agencies Sperbting 
within the limits of Chicago are the Young 
Men's. Christian Association with its seven 
regular branches and six railroad departments 


_Where class work is organized in business, en- 


gineering, special vocational, and college+pre- 
paratory work. An enormoitts work is done by 
this agency as well as by the public schools of 
Chicago in the organization of evening classes 
for giving instruction in English to foreigners. 
The educational work of fifteen highly organ- 
ized. social settlements should be mentioned as 
well as the undergraduate and professional work 
of Northwestern University, the Chicago School 
ef Civics and Philantrophy, Loyola University, 
and the Armour: Institute of Technology. 

From even this brief and partial survey of 
the educational side of Chicago’s activities it 
will be seen what unusual possibilities of culture 
and intellectual training are open to the serious 
and ambitious student not only during the regu- 
lar academic year but during the summer 
months as well, 


West Point, Utah. March 13, 19135. 


President John A, Widtsoe. Logan, Utah :— 

Dear Sir: At the State Fair last October, I was awarded sweepstake prize in Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work. This prize entitled me to a free trip to the World’s Fair, with a 
chaperon to care for me, and our expenses to be paid (I think by the College.) I would 
appreciate very much to go, but I have thought that it is a considerable amount of money 
to be spent for my pleasure, while there are so many children in Europe who are starving 
and have been made homeless by the cruel war. Would you think it wise for me to send 
the money tothem or to someone who will spend it for something for them to eat? I feel 
thatI can give up the pleasure and sights of the trip rather than to have the children 
starve. This question, which I have pondered over so long, will be satisfactorily answered 


for me by you, 


Sincerely yours, 


Ruth Bybee, Hooper-Davis Co., Utah, 
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GIV.NG CITY BOYS AND GIRLS RURAL EXPERIENCES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES 


[Notes from Address.] 
H. BENSON 
United States Department of Agricultural 


} 


“The long summer school vacation, started by 


tne early pioneers ‘or rurai schools, was plan: <d 
from necessity. This system of vacations became 
a precectcut, thoroughly fixed, and was later, 
as towns, villages and cities developed, adopted 
by the city people out of stupidity.” 

“When our public school officials. appreciate 
the fact that vocational training, direction in 
play and youthful contests should be a part of 
the daily program and the natural exercises in 
the education of the child, it will then be dis- 
covered that the summer is the most important 


and worthwhile time of the year for the edu-_ 


cation of our boys and girls.” 

“Rural childhood is more fortunate than city 
childhood. City boys and girls, not the rural, 
need your sympathy. 

“The work and play of the country children 
is both natural and creative. The work and play 
of the city boys and girls is unreal, artificial, and 
of little or no interest to a growing, inquisitive 
child.” 

“Country boys live in homes. City boys live in 
houses. Country boys and girls have the com- 
panionship of parents,. brothers, sisters, and 
hired help every evening. City boys and girls 
are scattered, or if fortunate enough to remain 
at home are in charge of servants, with parents 
in attendance at lodges, missionary meetings, 
moving picture shows and receptions.” 

“The country home keeps up a live interest 
in farm interests, growing stock, and ripening 
fruit, while the city home stimulates thoughts of 
society, politics and city gossip. Country boys 
and girls follow the educational cycles of the 
grains from the seed bin to the field, from the 
field to the table, while city children follow the 
food stuff from the commercial can or pack to 
the table.” . 

“Rural children work with parents. City chil- 
dren have nothing to do with, much less an ac- 
quaintance with the work of their fathers and 
mothers.” 

“Rural boys and girls are educated.on the 
farm, in the garden, and in the kitchen; city boys 
and girls are educated in the parlors, paved 
streets, and moving picture shows.” 

“My greatest education up to my twentieth 
yeir was received in mother’s kitchen, enjoying 
its activities, tasting its products, studying its 
methods. I pity the child who is not permitted 
to enter the kitchen, with a mother as the mana- 
ger of the home.” 

“The city playground is man-made,—often 
Devil-made,—with pebbles. and concrete for a 
landing, while the country boys’ playground is 
the one that God made, and is carpeted with the 
green, decorated with trees, shrubbery and 
flowers, scented with Nature’s perfumes, and 


children in their play hours are entertained by 
Nature’s musicians, acrobates and moving pic- 
tures in the form of animals, birds, insects and 
worms, cast upon the screen of nature.” 

“City boys have nothing to do but play, kill 
time, except the few more fortunate who sell 
papers and deliver groceries. Country boys have 
so much to do that they must plan in a busi- 
ness-like way every day’s performance, in order 
to find time for play and rest. In this we have 
much of the secrecy of their future fame and use- 
fulness.” ‘ 

“Country boys have live, interesting pets, 
while city boys have teddy bears and frail, ar- 
tificial toys.” 

“Cities are made for mature men and women, 
well educated and with «finances to 
make it possible for them to enjoy its conven- 
iences for business and social purposes. Cities 
were never intended for natural growing, in- 
quisitive children.’ 

“The future of America depends upon a sub- 
stantial plan of reciprocity between the city and 
the country. City children shonld be given 
country Opportunities for their conservation and 
recuperative value, Country men and women 
should be given the advantages of city life. The 
business or, city, life of America depends in a 
large measure upon rural trained. men and 
women. The conservation of our city popula- 
tion depends upon giving the overstrained, 
nerve-broken, sallow-complexioned office and 
factory people an opportunity for recuperation 
in the open country.” 

“The school and home garden activities, di- 
rected by paid, sympathetic, — efficient leaders, 
are worth more to the education of the city boys 
and girls than artificial parks, playgrounds and 
expensive playground equipment. Many of our 
cities have made the serious mistake of spending 
all of their money on the patented playground 
equipment, and nothing on playground direction, 
I would rather have the leadership of a sym- 
pathetic human being for twenty minutes for 
my boy in a bleak and barren desert than to 
have the use of the artificial equipment in an 
artificial playground for twenty days.” 

“The city father says, “What shall I do for my 
boy? I have no work for him.” The rural 
father says, “Where shall I get a hired man, 
so that I can give my boy a chanee to go to 
school and get a reasonable amount of play.” 

“The country boy wears clothing intended 
for the freedom, essential to the development of 
a child. The city boy wears tight shoes, stiff 
collars and a narrow brimed hat, and is enter- 
tained in the parlor or urged from home.” 

“Rural boys and girls earn money. City boys 
and girls spend it.” 
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ys and girls break and ‘destroy’ it. 


Rural boys and girls have glatittal | appetites) notybe. 


as a result of spontaneous play and exercise. 
City boys and girls have ice cream appetites, 
and have this ration supplemented with patent 
medicines.” 

“Rural boys and girls are given opportunity, 
through the club projects, to contest and play 
with crops, animals, farm and. home interest 
enterprizes. City boys and girls are allowed in 
many instances to connect their play and con- 
test nature up with things unrelated and un- 
sympathetic with the development of home life 
and citizenship.” 

“Ropes, sticks, strings and sand have greater 
educational value for child life than do tumbling 
mats, horizontal bars, patent swings and other 
devices of the artificial playground. 

“Utilize the vacant lots and present weed 
patches of our cities, with both children and 
playgrounds under the direction, not the su- 
pervision, of efficient leaders.” 


PRINCIPALS’ CREED 


The principals’ creed of Everett, Washington, con- 
sist of a group of twenty-two questions which they ask 
themselves and answer to themselves, but not to anyone 
else. This creed reflects in no small degree the pro- 
fessional spirit created in the corps by Superintendent C. 
R. Frazier, 

Is my office neatly kept? 

Are my records of books and supplies kept in a busi- 
ness like manner in every respect? 

Am I accurate in my statistical reports? 

Do I watch the temperature in all the rooms under 
my care to see that it does not vary more than two de- 
grees from sixty-eight? 

Do I watch the toilets to see that they are kept 
clean? 

Does my office, corridors, supply room and building 
throughout present an up-to-date, business-like appear- 
ance in every respect so far as it is under my con- 
trol? 

Do I know as much about what every teacher is doing 
in every subject and her method of doing it as I should? 

Am I thoroughly interested in the work being done 
in every branch of study and am I really supervising that 
work? 

Do my teachers like to come to me for help and ad- 
vice? 

Do they have the confidence in my manner of hand- 
ling matters of discipline? 

Do I spend approximately half of the school day in 
the schoolroom? 

Do I make my teachers’ meetings a real help in su 
pervision? 

Do I have them as often as I should? Too often? 

Are my teachers happy and enthusiastic or fearsome 
and fagged? 

Do I keep a file of the suggestions from the office 
and refer to them frequently? 

Am I entirely frank and fair in my suggestions and 
criticisms to teachers? 

Am I growing professionally? 

Do I really care for all the boys and girls in my school 
both individually and collectively? 

Am I utilizing the vantage point of my principalship 
for the educational moral and civic uplift of the com- 
munity to the fullest extent consistent with my strength 
and ability? 
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schoodf that will be for the everlasting benefit of its ‘p 
at all if I do not do them? 
“D6 I efijoy ‘my ofk and really believe in it? 
Do I realize that “As the principal so is the school” 
applies to my school? 


CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT 


Classified Record of Membership Enroll- 
ment at the Convention of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February, 22-27, 1915. 


Registra- New Former 
State tien Active active 
Maine ....... 5 3 
New Hampshire ............ 3 3 
Massachusetts ...... 4 63 
Connecticut ....... 19 16 
Rhode Island ......... 11 3 5 
Pennsylvania ............... 178 14 107 
Delaware: 3 1 1 
District of Columbia ........ 23 1 16 
West Virginia ..........0:.. 60 10 32 
North Carolina ............. 10 1 5 
South Carolina ............. 10 1 8 
Mississippi ......... 19 4 10 
a 26 9 9 
12 2 9 
New Mexico 1 1 
Wisconsin ......... é 56 6 40 
Minnesota ........ 43 6 27 
South Dakota ............:. 10 9 
ee 60 5 39 
Washington ......... 3 3 
+ 2 
Nevada 
wan ons 18 44 
Wee. 2 2 


C. R., Pennsylvania: I enjoy your Journal very much. 
My teachers find it helpful, progressive, and full of in- 
spiration. I would not do without it. 
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_. BOOK TABLE 
» Wa 
GERMANY SINCE 1740. By Professor George Madi- 
on Priést® Princeton University.’ Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 199 pages. Price, $1.25, ; 
(Never before did so many Americans want to know 
Germany, her history and her position better; and never 
beiore di 


Lis direct and _ stimulate the pupil's | 
mind to independent activity. 


have spoken unwisely, because their knowledge of the 
Empire was entirely knowledge of Germany from. a 
glance at very recent history. A. background of. her 
history is as necessary if one would understand her 
position in world history as for those who want to 
understand the position of German literature in world 
literature. Professor Priest’s primary ptitpose in “Ger- 
many Sitide’ 1740;”"wa's to‘ offer & background of history 
for students of modern German literature, but his book 
is so timely and concisely complete that it will fill a more 
general demand than its author probably suspected. 

After describing political and social conditions in Ger- 
many in the early decades of the eighteenth century, the 
book presents in turn the reigns of Maria Theresa, and 
Frederick the Great, the disintegration of Germany as a 
federation of states under the influence of ideas of the 
French Reyolution and of the Napoleonic domination ot 
Europe, the uprising of the German people and the 
downfall of Napoleon at. Leipsic and Waterloo, the 
popular struggle for constitutional government in. the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the founding of the 
German Empire by means of the Austro-Prussian and 
Franco-German Wats, the organization and develop- 
ment of the Empire under Bismarck, and the reign of 
William II] down’ to the outbreak of war in August, 1914. 
The book is provided with maps, chronological table, 
suggestions for further reading im German history, 
genealogies of the leading ruling. families» ‘of Germany, 
and index. 5 


THE STORY HOUR READERS: FIVE VOL- 
UMES, By Ida Coe, assistant principal, and Alice J. 
Christie, primary teacher, New York publie schools. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
Bany. Cloth. 12 mo. Illustrated. 122, 126, 204, 236, 

pp. 

A handsome group of readers by competent authors 
for the earlier grades, of the public schools. They are 
planned on the insistent plea of children everywhere for 
a Story. And no better response could be given such a 
plea than these delightful readers. The primer is a com- 
pilation of Mother Goose rhymes, which, for the young- 
est children, have a perpetual charm. Book I abounds 
in folklore tales. Book II continues the folklore tales 
and adds many fairy stories that strongly appeal to the 
little people’s imagination. Book III introduces wonder 
stories, legends, and myths, with here and there a brief 
and fascinating poem. In it also are some fragments 
of longer stories such as “Robinson Crusoe,” just 
enough to make the pupils wish to read the entire stories 
for themselves. The Manual-Book V elaborates the 
method of using the other books, by showing what may 
be done with the language, the content, the possibilities 
of dramatization, and other valuable themes. Nor must 
the marvellously beautiful illustrations be forgotten. 
They are legion, as\to number. They are finely adapted 
in every particular to the text.. And they are colored, 
which is an additional charm. In fact, the readers lead 
one to think that nothing has been overlooked by either 
compiler, illustrator or, publisher. We have seen noth- 
ing in their line that quite equals them. Certainly no 
other group that we have seen surpasses them. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By John M. Manly, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Eliza R, Bailey, Boston. 


BOOK ONE—LANGUAGE LESSONS. Cloth. 814 
pp. 80 illustrations. Price, 45 cents. 

BOOK TWO—COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
Cloth. 367 pp. 6 illustrations. Price, 60 cents. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco: D. C. Heath & Company. 
.some uncomfortable recent developments will 

lead to renewed emphasis upon the teaching of English. 

There is a wide-open field for brilliant teachers of Eng- 

lish and for. the making of text-books that will teach 

English unerringly. Every new book for the teaching 


COUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
(ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Zyes and Grannaiated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
iust*Bye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ov Free. Murine Ev> Remedy Co . Chicago 


of English will be studied with great care” “This Wilt”) 


Chftago U 
sity, and Mrs. Eliza R. ley, a Boston teacher. 
authors are recognized as. skiliul,teachers 
and these, books can. but make it easy for a teacher to 
gecure good results in forming the habit of writing cor- 
“réct forms automatically and of using correct idionratic 


is so planned as to develop the power, of close and ac- 
curate observation; of clear and logical thinking; of 
mating the language with the thought. 


SELECTED LETTERS. Edited by Stella Stewart 
enter, Instructor in English, Julia Richman High 
School, New . York’ City. New 
Merrill Company. Cloth. 277 pages, Price, 40 cents. 


There is something attracting about letters, something 
which high school and” college students fee! to a large 
extent. Perhaps it is the intimacy which the pronoun 
of the first person bfings°to any writing: 
read letters willingly and from letters selected wisely 
they unconsciously free a great deal. Besides noting 
the ease of most description in letters, pupils see quickly 
the great difference in the characters of letters by 
different writers. They see how simply important things 
can be stated in letters, and how surely @ writer is re- 
vealed in a frank letter. For these reasons among niany 
others the letters selected by Miss Center make the 
latest addition to Merrill’s English Texts a book to be 
welcomed by Students and teachers. Most of the letters 


are by English writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth . 


centuries. Some few are by figures prominent in Amer- 
ican history and letters. For reasons obvious, but re- 
grettable, letters by writers of “our own time” cannot be 
published now. owever, students learn comparatively 
more from letters by writers not of their own time than 
they do from essays and stories by writefs of previous 
generations. Miss Center’s introduction states well the 
place of the letter of literature. The notes and sugges- 
tions for study and composition will give the teacher all 
the assistance needed to make this text one of the most 
useful for English classes: 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘*Belding’s Accounts and Accounting Practice A.G. Belding. 
Price, 9c. New York: American Book Co. my me 

‘A History of English Literature.” Ry W.%. Hinchman. Price, 
$1.30.—‘A Second Course in Homemaking.” By M.H. Kittredge. 

"Second Part o ng Henry IV.” (Granta Shakespeare.) Edited 
bv J. H. Lebban.—* fhe Teaching of Geography."’ By B.C. Wallis. 

*‘Paychulogy and Parent Brace. Price, $1.25. 
New York: boda, Mead & ©o. 

“Paaline.” By A. W. Spooner. Price, $1.35. Boston: Sherman. 
French & Co, 

“Karly English Hero Tales.” By Jeannette Marks. Price, 50c. New 
York : Harper & Bres. 

“Children’s Perceptions.” By ‘W.H. Winch. Price, $1.50.—“‘The 
Arms and Methods of Nature Study.”’ By John Rennie. Price. $1.10. 
—‘‘Froebel as a Pioneer in Modern Psychology.” By E.R. Murray. 
Baltimore: Warwick and Yorke. 

“Joha Shaw Billings.” By F. H. Garrison. Price. $2.50.“ A Floren- 
tine Cycle and Other Poems.” By G. H. McGiffert. Price, $1.25. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 

“The Country Home Month by Month.” By E. I. Farrington. 
Price, $2.00. jcago: Laird and Lee. 

‘Readings in Literature.” Edited by T. A. Curtis. Price, 40c. 
New York: Charlies E. Merrill Co. 

**Readings from American Literature.’’ By M. Calhoun and 
E. L. MacAlarney. Price, $1.40.—Halevy’s L’Abbe Constantin.” 
Edited by K. Babbitt. Price, 40c.—""Dumas’ Vingt Ans Apres.” 
Edited by O. B. Super. Price, 60c.—“Specimen Letters.” Selected|.y 
Cook and Benham. Price,35c. “AHeine’s Die Harzreise.”’ 
L. R. Gregor. Price, 50c.—'‘German Reader for inners.” Edi 
by M. H. Haertel. Price, 60c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Tne Horace Mann Readers.’’ Daily Lesson Plan+.- “A Teacher’s 
Manual.’’ Second Year. By Herbert and Nix. Price, ic —‘The 
Greifriar Boek of English Verse.” Edited by Gay Kendali. Price, 
Introduction to School Hygiene.”” By W. B. Drummond. 
Price, $125. New York: Longmans. Green & Co 

“The Field of Social Service.’’ By Philip Davis. Price, $1.60. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 

“The Schools of Medieval England.” By A. F. Leach. Price, $2.0. 
—“New Sloan Readers." Firat Reader. By K. E. Sloan. Price, 30c. 
New York: The Macmillan Uo. 

“The Pet Book.” By 4. B, Comstock. Price, $2.50. Ithaca, N. ¥.: 
Comstock Publishing Co. ° 

“The Boy Problem Ky W. B. Forbush. Prise, $1.00.—’Germany 
Since 1740." By G. M. Priest. Price, $1.25. Boston: The Pilgrim 


Press. 
By N. L. Frayser. Price, 


‘The Sunday Schoo! and Citisenship."’ 
Soc. Cincinnati: The Standard Publishine Co 

“The School Kitchen Text Book.” By M. J. Lincoln. Price, 60c. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. 

“The Whole Year Round.”’ By D. L. Sharp. Price, $2.09. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

* Vocational Mathematics.” By W.H. Dooley. Boston: D. C., 
Heath & Co. 
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MAY. 


12-19: National Conference 
Charities and Correction. Balti- 
more, William T._ Cross; 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gea- 
eral,Secretary.. 

15; Educational Society of Baltimore, 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 
King, Baltimore City College, 
séc’y. 

17-19: Third annual Institute and 
Conference for Teachers of Con- 
tinuation, Industrial, Commercial 
‘and Evening Schools of Wiscon- 
sin, Oshkosh. Warren E. Hicks, 
assistant for Industrial Education, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison. 

18: Peace Day. 


JUNE. 


8-9: American Library . Association 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference 
Berkeley, California. George B. 

tley. 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 
24: July. 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
estival; Los. Angeles, California; 
Irs, J. H..Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 

24-July 3. National Federation. of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 

25-26: 


Association, San Francisco. Dr. 


Thomas A. Stoned VE AA griculture, Washington, D. 


City of New York, sec’y-treas. 


28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools .of Unitdns and 
Smaller .Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 


Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


29-Jaly° Maryland State Teachers’ 


Association... Ocean» City. 


JULY. 


1-8: American Ihsfitute of Instruc-’ 


tion., Harvard ,University, 

bridge. Wallace E. 

Keené, N: sec’y. 
28-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ 

“Congress “Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in con+ 
nection with Summ-r. School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 

AUGUST.” 

2.7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford ~ University 
and University of California. 

11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, California. J. L, 
Hills, “Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt.,-sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 


Cam- 


Mason, 


tions. .Oakland, California: . Miss° 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn., sec’y. 

16-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 


Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 


of 


Americar 
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16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 

17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association, Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 

Supervisors and Inspectors , of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor C. F.. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


18-20; School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland, Earl L. Fin- 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. “Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 


18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 
Hoosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 


20: State and National Club Leacers. 


~ Oakland. H. Benson, - Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of 
chairman. 
23-24. « American School Peace 
*League. Oakland,. Mrs. Fannie 


Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 


23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies, Oakland. . Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress. of Mothers 
and: Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
9) Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
imgton, D. C., sec’y. 


26: Association of State Superinten- 
dénts, Oakland. Thomas 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for, the 
Study afd Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 

97-28: Americ.n Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Téachets’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Oakland. H. F. Cope, 382 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Tll., sec’y. 

80-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’y. 


# BDUCATIONAL NEWS « 
| - Pais department is’open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 


“of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adm 
ate acceptable as. news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


inistration 


t=! £14, ¢ 


DECEMBER. 
27-29: New Jersey State Teachers” 
Association. Atlantic City. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

BARRE. In the sudden death of 
Superintendent E. M. Roscoe, Ver- 
mont has lost one of her finest and 
foremost examples of a real and true 
teacher. He had made a splendid. 
educator here and in other states. 
His loss is more than local. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

BOSTON. The. first surpassing 
school building to be erected in Bos- 
ton is to be the Curtis Guild School 
in honor of a former Governor, a 
former minister to St. Petersburg, a 
most distinguished and _ universallv 
beloved citizen who recently passed’ 
away. 


SOMERVILLE. Superintendent 
Charles Clark has _ been: 
_unanimously elected for the 


seventh time and the last. as he now 
goes on tenure as do all the teachers, 

BROCKTON. Charles. -€. 
Whitcomb, for four years headmaster 
of the Brockton High School. andvat 
present in charge. of. the Massachu- 
setis, educational exhibir at <ne San 
Francisco fair, has resigned as head 
of the schoo] here, Mr. Whitcomb 
was on leave of absence to go to the 
fair. He was formerly principal at 
Somerville High School. 

Merle S. Getchell. who, has_ been 
acting principal of the school for the 
past year, was elected as Mr. Whit- 
comb’s. successor by the board, 

WESTFIELD. At the close of the 
present school year in June, Principal 
Herbert W. Kittredge of the High 
School will bave served twenty-five 
years as principal. When he as- 
sumed the principalship the teaching 
force numbered seven; today the 
number is eighteen. 

NORTHAMPTON. F. H. Cong- 
don has just been unanimously re+ 
elected as superintendent of schools 
for his eleventh term. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. Arthur 
W. Smith has ‘recently been re- 
elected superintendent of schools 
for Shelburne, Buckland and Colerain 
for. aterm of three years, Proe 


vision has been made for clerk hire 
for him. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A topic of 
interest to the legal profession—the 
value of the case method cf teaching 
law—is the subject of a new bulletin 
by the Carnegie Foundation, for the 
advancement of teaching. It con- 
siders the system highly successful in: 
practice, but endangered by the in- 
creasing «size of ‘classés) Supple- 
mentary lecture courses before and 
after the case work would increase 
both the student’s understanding: 


KKOWLEDGE, THAR AS, 


EARNING POWER. 


may be.acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, ete. 


Our Normal Department 
trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Educatforts steadfly in itn 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for 
This means better chances foremployment and for 
better pay for you—lf you act émour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND bustness-expers with more teachers in 


periences; 
roportion to students than any similar school we 


ow of; and with\an ambition do the most ¢ 
dgh rath be’ rgest scliao! we 
f a 


justified in stating that n Commercial 
> 


School is Al 
‘‘ Educationally the strongest Business School in 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 4 
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wrecks 
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injured.) 
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Protect yourself during your Summer trabels. 


—gwhefi you are disa ediin a accident.-ys 
[$2,b00 aid For Accidental Death 


—due to travel. 
A $100 identification benefit and a val enamel! 
er. 


identification pin FREE to évery policy h 


The TC, U, Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 


he T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 
50 a ‘lonth fer Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
1,000 Por an Accidental Death; and Numereus Other 
enefits. (Larger Benefits If Desired.) 
The T.C.U.. the Orgenizatien for Teachers, 
will give you all of the above benefits for less than five cents 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
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of the law and the = professor’s con- 
tribution to legal scholarship. To this 
end a lengthening of the law course 
to four years is recommended. 


The bulletin is the work of Pro- 
fessor Josef Redlich of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, who made a visit to 
the United States to prepare it. A 
distinguished teacher of law, he is 
best known in this country by his 
works on “Local Government in 
England” and the Procedure of the 
House of Commons.” He _ finds 
legal education much more highly 
developed here than in England, and 
speaks in the highest terms of Amer- 
ican schools and individuals with 
whom he came in contact, Linking 
the case method on one side _ with 
Eliot’s reform of the American col- 
lege, and on the other side with the 
unsystematic and transitional condi- 
tion of the law in this country, he 
finds that it has proved itself 
eminently successiul in the training 
of practitioners. This. success is 
partly accounted for by the favorable 
conditions. under which the method 
has been carried in the past. He 
finds the essential reason for its suc- 
cess, however, in the fact that Anglo- 
American law is, still almost entirely 
a law of adjudicated cases. 


ITHACA. Twenty-four 
courses have been added to those 
given during the regular summer 
term of the State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell. The primary pur- 
pose of the summer term is to take 
advantage of the growing season 1n 
teaching subjects to students 
regularly registered in either grad- 
tate or undergraduate classes. Op- 
Portunity is also provided for ad- 


new 


aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 
Write To night For Our Special Offer. 


T. C. U. Dept. J., Lincotn, Nebr. 
i Please send me FREE the story of T.C:U. and full par- 
ticulare regarding your,Special! Offer. 


vance students, teachers, and for per- 
sons otherwise occupied during the 
winter months, to take long periods 
of special work. 


ALBANY. The Legislature has 
adjourned and the bill to reduce the 


size of the New York City Board of 
Education was not passed. 


MINNEOLA. Much enthusiasm 
has been awakened among the 


school children of Nassau County in 
a contest for collecting egg clusters 
of the forest tent caterpillar, and the 
apple tree tent caterpillar. Prizes 
for the largest collections were 
offered by the County Farm Bureau 
co-operating with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 


State Department and College of 
Agriculture, 
Gardening and canning contests 


are also being inaugurated by the dis- 
trict superintendent, Dr. James 
Cooley, and much interest _ is 
shown in. them throughout the 
county.. Individual. home gardens 
and school gardens worked by the 
children are a common sight in every 
town in the county, . 
JAMESTOWN. The Board of 
Education and the teachers here will 
hold an informal reception at the 
Norden Club, April 30, in honor of 
Superintendent Rovillus R. Rogers, 
to celebrate the completion of his 
twenty-five years of service at the 
head of the Jamestown Schools. 


NEW JERSEY. 
MONTCLAIR. Twenty  house- 
maids, members of the domestic 
service class at the Central School, 
gave a dinner at the school to their 


housewives at the close of their 
twelve’ weeks’ course under the 
vocational training ‘department of 
the — schools. It was a most 
excellent dinner, .and the way in 
which it was-~served showed how 
much the girls learned in their one : 
afternoon a week. The experiment 


of Superintendent Don C, Bliss and 
Mr. Regal, head of the department, 
has been so. successful that the 


Board of Education and Montclair 
housewives will continue it next year. 


TRENTON. In order to bring the 
benefits of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association to a- larger 
number of teachers it has been de- 
cided to hold two meetings this 
year—one in Newark in October and 
the other in “Atlantic City © in 
December. At the Newark 
meeting there will ‘be two sessions. 
The one on Friday evening, October 
15, will be devoted to the topic, “The 
Motion Picture as an Educational 


Factor.” The chief address will be 
delivered by John Collier of the 
People’s Institute, New York, a 


member of the National Board of 
Censors, of Motion Pictures, Another 
topic will be “The School and the 
Immigrant Child.” It is expected 
that 1,000 teachers will attend these 
meetings. 
_The. Atlantic City, meeting will con- 
sist Of the usual number of sessions. 
The department meetings and the 
business meeting will be held on the 
aiternoon of the second day instead 
of the morning of the last day, as 
heretofore. ? 
Chairman of the 
mittees which will be 
the future meetings of 


Various com- 


in charge of 
the associa- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Schoolroomt or our business would-not show an 

’ imerease in sales from year to year for over 40 

| | wO 


and Quick! Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. | 


COVERS 


» President 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Patent Book Cover Company 


MASSACHUSETTS: | 


is td, We Held and fsed as the endow- 
-ment,of a Peahody Scholarship in the 
Department of Education. 


| tion. were, named ‘as follows by Dr. 
William A. Wetzel:ot this city, presi- 
dent’of the organization They are:— 


numbers during the first year or two. 
There are as many boys as girls fin 
the High School. 


niittee on Educational Pro- The scholarshipjis open, 

J... J. Savitz, “assistant ‘and°women who are residents of SAN ANTONIO. The’ survey foi 
| state-commissioner_of education... “The Southern jand Southwestern the San Antonio schools made by 
| Committee on States of our Unibn,” including Ala- Professor J. F. Bobbitt of the 
Emma Clifford, principal, .of bama, Arkansas, }Florida, Georgia, versity.of. Chicago has been 
| Bchool No. 7, Passaic. » Kentucky, © LougBiana, Maryland, mitted to the Board of Education 
| Committee on Audits—Charles S. Mississippi, -Miss@uri, North afd! acgeptéd. elt/covers the schoo) 
| Albertson, Magnolia. - . olina, _ South) arolina, Tennes- system under the following subjedts: 
Committee on Legislation—Henry see, Texas, 


Maxsor,~ West—Virginia. It is offered to 


Committee on Resolution—John candidates who can give evidence of 
Enright, Freehold. a liberal education, such as the 
* Committee ~ on Resume—Miss_ diploma of a callege of good repute, 


Elizabeth Av Allen, Hoboken. and who intend. to continue -work. in 


Committee on Enrollment—Powell 
C. Fithian, Camden. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCRANTON, Delegates to the 
Scranton: Central Labor Union went 
on record last week in favor of the 
association being . formed by the 
teachers. in the public schools of 
Scranton. The delegates also named 
a committee to. aid the teachers in 
furthering their. organization, and 
they called upon. every’ local union 
affliated with the Central body to 
get behind the teachers and if in any 
quarter there be found anv coercion 
or intimidation against the teachers 
association to make the fight their 
own, and bring all the influence of 
organized labor in this valley to bear 
on behalf of the teachers. | 

More than 400 teachers, it was re- 
ported by the officers of the new 
association, have signed themselves 
to join that body and the officers ex- 
pect that every teacher in the city 
will be in it before the end of this 
week.. An application has been made 
for a charter from the American 
Federation of labor and with the re- 
ceipt of that charter and_ rules 
governing initiation fees, the teachers 
will formally ally themselves with 
organized labor and place their as- 
sociation on a business basis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The cause of ed- 
ucation is being advanced through 
the George Peabody Scholarship, 
founded in.1912 by the trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund. The fund 


education, preferably in connection 
with a system of public schools in 
the territory mentioned above. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


HUNTSVILLE. Huntsville is to 
have a splendid modern High School 
building, the contract for which was 
awarded this week. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. The manual! training 
department of tlie high school oc- 
cupies nearly 5,000 square feet of 
floor space. More than $3,000 has 
been spent on the equipment, which 
includes electrically driven lathes, 
planers, and saws. The course is a 
four-year course in benchwork, car- 
pentry, mechanical drawing, applied 
mathematics, and the elements of 
architecture. 

Making furniture for the school 
has been one of the undertakings of 
the 250 boys in the manual training 
classes. They made all the desks in 
the business and bookkeeping depart- 
ment, the benches for the other de- 
partments, and book shelves, to- 
gether with many smaller pieces. 
Perry Johnson, the instructor, treats 
the boys as though they were trade 
apprentices, and puts the work on a 
business basis as far as possible. This 
course has had a marked effect on 
the attendance of the High School. 
Few boys now refuse to enter after 
leaving grammar school, and those 
who enter do not drop out in large 


n 
for Vocation; Education for Citizen- 
ship; Education for Physical Effi- 
ciency; Education for Leisure Occu- 
pations; English Language Train- 
ing; The Work in Certain Subjects; 
General Organization and Adminis- 
tration; The Student... Population; 
The Elementary , Teachers; The 


_ High School; Building. and  Equip- 
» ments;.and..Finance,, 


Speaking of “some lack of balance 
in the distribution of responsibility,” 
Dr. Bobbitt ‘writes: “Certain furic- 
tions are performed’ by the state that 
would better’ be performed ‘by the 
school board and superintendent. 
This is notably the case in the choice 
of text-books. Every city of ‘the 
size and importance of San Antonio 
should have the right to choose the 
tools that are to be used. It is im- 
possible to have a set of text-books 
that will equally serve the purposes 
of all social classes within the 
scholastic population of even the city 
of San Antonio. In text-books, 
which ate the most immediate means 
of instruction, the state has uwn- 
warrantably interfered in the educa- 
tional rights of the city. That 
neither board, superintendent nor 
teachers are free to choose the most 
essential tools they are to use in the 
work for which they. are held re- 
sponsible is a most glaring ab- 
surdity.” 


“A second thing that can be said 
with reference to the distribution of 
educational responsibility is that the 
school board and the general com- 
munity has given over certain essen- 
tial functions in altogether too great 
measure to the superintendent, 
principals and teachers. Chief 


among these delegated responsibili- 
ties which ought not to be so fully 
given over 10 the professional people 
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js the formulation of the curriculum. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

that the schools have 1 h of 

work been permitted to drift into oston, Univers ity ody. by. 


academic eddies apart from the cur- 
rents of practical affairs. The 
schools have been permitted to teach 
a number of expensive things that 
can be of little use to anybody. They 
have been left too much to give what 
they pleased, without looking to 
what the men and women of the city 
actually need. 
“In other sections we have pointed 
out the waste that results from let- 
ting the schools force algebra and 
geometry upon all high school stu- 
dents; in requiring three years of 


Summer Session 
JULY 1 to AUGUST 12, 1915, 


News Reporting. 


é etc., for business men ahd students preparing for. a business career. 
Special cou 


HEWRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Dormitories. 
of Oratory, Literature, and 
America. It develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker ez 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. 


Latin if any is taken; in giving por- 
tions of kinds of history, science, 
civics, etc., which are not sufficiently 
related to the world 


in the growth of an artificial, waste- 
ful methodolo in the elementary 
school. But these wastes constitute 
only half the story. For the other 
half, there is the failure of the 
schools to put into the training of a 
twentieth century generation so 
many of the additional things that 
they are going to need for meeting 
present-day problems.” 

Speaking of the superintendent’s 
position in a_ scientifically managed 
system, Dr. Bobbitt continues:— 

“The superintendent occupies a 

osition of peculiar responsibility. 

e is the intermediary between the 
public and their school. His func- 
tion resembles that of the architect as 
intermediary between owner and 
contractor. He must verify the 
validity of the demands of the com- 
munity. He must then reconcile the 
demands with educational possibili- 
ties. He must take all the sugges- 
tions given by the community and 
then embody them in a workable 
educational program. This the 
community cannot do; neither can it 
be done by the board. Community 
and board can telt what they want; 
then under their supervision, the su- 
perintendent will draw up the 
courses of study, select the text- 
books to be used, select the supple- 
mentary books, apparatus, equip- 
ment, select teachers who have the 
necessary qualifications for doing 
the desired things, etc. Recurring 
to our former. principle of scientific 
management, itis he who is in a 
position best to understand these 
various technical edticational mat- 
ters. The responsibility for the 
labors should necessarily be placed 
upon his shoulders, with those less 


expert sitting in supervisory 
capacity. 
“In thus placing’ responsibility 


upon the superintendent, the board 
is not thereby relieved. They must 
approve or disapprove of the results 
of his labors. In order to judge 
wisely, they must be in contact with 
the schools. They must know his 
actual labors, not his mere state- 
ment of them. They should visit the 
schools, observe, discuss, and lead in 
community discussion. Unless they 
know rather intimately the es 4 their 
suggestions work out in actual edu- 
cational practice, they are not in a 
position to approve or disapprove of 
the decisions of the superintendent. 
School board members are not sup- 
posed to be mere rubber-stamps, 
blindly approving or disapproving. 
They must know what is gowg on.’ 


in which men, 
and women actually move and act;) 


College of Oratory 


CBNPRAL STATES. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. T. W. Vinson’ of 
Louisville was elected president of 
the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion to succeed W. P. King, of New- 
port, at the closing session of the 
organization yesterday. Another 
Louisville man, R. E, Williams of the 
Western Departmental School, was 
elected secretary to succeed Mr. Vin- 
son, who had held that position for 
ten years. The position of secretary 
pays a salary of a year. Other 
officers chosen were: R. F. Gaither, 
Minerva, first vice president; T. S. 
Williams, Hardinsburg, second vice- 
president; Miss Ella Shaunty, Spring- 
field, third vice-president, and Miss 
Lida E. Gardner, Carlisle, treasurer. 
. O. Hopper, of Mt. Sterling, and 
J. W. Ireland, of Bellevue, were 
added to the board of directors. 

The report of the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision, which was 
adopted, made several changes in the 
organic law of the organization. 

he Committee on Resolutions 
recommended the teaching of music 
in the public schools. It especially 
recommended instruction in singing 
national and state songs. 

Prizes, offered by J. B. McFerran, 
of Louisville, aggregating $240, for 
the encouragement of the attendance 
of trustees at the annual conventions 
were awarded. The state is divided 
into four zones and a prize is given 
the county in each zone sending the 
largest number of school trustees to 
the — convention. The winning 
counties this year are: Hardin, 
Nicholas, Union and Lewis. 12 

The attendance this year was as 
large as at any former convention, if 
not larger. The total enrollment of 
school teachers was 4,641. The num- 
ber of trustees, who are not enrolled, 
was larger than ever before, more 
than 400 attending the banquet 
Thursday night. 


INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE. Dr. W. F. King, 
assistant secretary of the State Board 
of Health, made a plea for better op- 
portunities for physical development 
of the boys and girls of the state be- 
fore a child welfare exposition. He 
asserted that there are 4,000 school 
houses in the state unfit for school 
purposes. Eighty-five per cent. of 


the school children suffer from some 
defects, which 


physical are re- 


formation on application to 
~“ HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


Catalogue and full in- 


WHUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
. BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL OF Mind — body — voice, 

Leadér f6r 30 years. Write 

‘EXPRESSION new 

books,‘‘ Smile,’’ 

‘Morning “Expression.’’ Summer 

terms, Boston, Asheville, Atlanta, University of 
Vermont, Chicago. 


S. 5. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres, 
Square Boston, Mass. 


Summer School, July 7-Aug. 15 
Keene, N. H. Normal 


New plan Courses in 3 and 6 weeks unite. 
Language, Grammar, Local His- 
tory, V Grade Ancient History, Travel 
Geography, Industria) Geography, Primary 
Number. Community Arithmetic for upper 
grades, ing Blackboard Illustration, Art 
Ppreciation, Ceoking and Sewing both ele. 
mentary and advanced. Wo 
Matual Arts, Metal Work, Pla 
Music Methods, Music Apprec 
Methods, 
ycebology, Pedagogy, Kindergarten, Rur 
re Girlsand Bo 
ities, Swimming. — 
Expenses: Free to N. H. students, others $5 
forone course three weeks, Board and room 
$4.50 per week. Circulars on application. 
WALLAC8. E. Mason, Tincipal 


working, 
sand Games, 
tion, Nature 
Gardening, 


For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts. CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie- 
man. Principal. 


sponsible for much of the poor school 
work done by the pupils, said. 
SOUTH BEND. Following 


much agitation over a reported dis- 
missal of F. L. Sims, principal of the 
local High School, Mr. Sims, has 
been re-elected for another year by 
the Board of School Trustees, 
INDIANAPOLIS. Miss Belle 


.O’Hair has been elected president of 


the Federation of Indianapolis Public 
School Teachers for the tenth time. 

Members of the board of school 
commissioners manifested fitting 
spirit toward the barefoot boy in re- 
fusing to require that all pupils wear 
shoes end stockings in the school- 
room. 


LAFAYETTE. Rural ministers 
and others interested in rural uplift 
will hold a conference here May ll, 
12, and 18. Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell will head the list of speakers. 


MINNESOTA. 


WINONA. The hearty re-election 
of Joseph V. Voorhees as. superin- 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


Chicago, 28.£.Jacksdn Bivd. Berkeley, Cal.,.2161. Shattuck Aye, 


Washin D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles: Cal.; 343 Dougias 
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THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director . - 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register. Now 


va 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS) 


For every Departmé nt of School Work. As 


lishér of the, afndal “Rork 


gency School Directorie s”, weare in touch withnearty all the schoo!s in the follow. 


ere Net ka, Nevada, New 
“al'fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana. Nebratka, Nevada, 
States, “Arizona. Cal South Dakota, Utah. Washirgton and Wycming. 


Booklet ‘How to Apply For a Scho 
Teachers of all the States”, free to 
mewbers or sent prepaid for Fifty 
Cents in stamps. Money Refunded 
if not satisfied. WRITE US TO-DAY 

for free Book 


how we 


ing 
place our teachers. Wm. Ruffer, Mgr’ 


and Secure Promotions, With Laws of Certificaticy of 


> 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


tendent of schools is*highly gratify- 
the-eity service six years, 
“years ae principal of the High School 
and two as superintendent. His re- 
tention was the issué in the city elec- 
tion and his;champions wen a great 
ictory. 
t ST. PAUL. At least forty-eight of 
- the public schools will each add to its 
_ equipment some of the cabinet work 
of its manual training classes of this 
ear. In that many. schools the plans 
ve been drawn for the desired 
pieces of furniture and those boys 
who are the best workers have been 
chosen to make them. 


ILLINOIS. 


PULLMAN. The Pullman Free 
School for Manual Training has been 
dedicated, “to the task of dignifying 
overalls,” says L. G. Wade, the prin- 
cipal. The ‘building is nearly com- 
~plete. ‘It will be ready for the open- 
ing of the school in September. 

When school’ work» begins, the 
school will be in session eight hours 
wy day, five ‘and one-half days a week, 
Vand forty-eight weeks a year, with a 

‘short? vacation at the end of each of 
‘the four quarters into which the 
“shoot year will be divided. The 
pupils will divide their«time ‘between 
“work in the shops, the laboratories, 
the classrooms; the athletic field, and 
the gymnasitm, It is planned that 
the boys from the higher classes 
shall spend several weeks at a time at 
che Pullman Works, learning to work 
under shop conditions. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. The_ Public Service 
Bureau. of the Toledo Municipal 
University is completing the organi- 
zation of the. Department of Educa- 
tional Efficiency Service with Pro- 
fessor D. W. Henry at. its head. This 
department has.been organized for 

.the purpose of being of assistance to 
the teachers an administrative 
vfficers of the ptblic schools of our 
city, as a clearing house for the dis- 
tribution of information concerning 
what is being done by progressive 
teachers and schools in this and 
other cities. 

The Municipal University has in 
its reference and-reading room in the 
University building, the largest col- 
lection of educational magazines in 
Northwestern Ohio, at the disposal 
of all the teachers of the city. In 


has been in- 


any problem which necessitates the 
gathering of information from other 
cities, the Educational Efficiency 
Service Department will do the work. 

A. Monroe Stowe is director of 
the University Public Service Bureau. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The Board of Educa- 
tion has asked for a recreation com- 
mission, with Ira W. Jayne as super- 


intendent. The commission has an-° 


nounced that if all the money asked 
is allowed, the city will be able to 
supply four new playgrounds, hire 
more than 100 playground directors 
and assistants, both men and women, 
and will be able to employ most of 
these directors through the whole 
year, and will also be able to run the 
social centers for a longer period 
than they have been in the past. 

Mr. Jayne points to the fact that 
thirty-five children, all under four- 
teen years of age, were killed last 
ear while at play on the street. 
hese fatalities were due, Mr. Jayne 
asserts, to a lack of facilities and 
playgrounds to keep the children off 
the streets. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A national com- 


mittee, composed of representatives 
of leading organizations of business 
men and educators, has been incor- 
porated under the name, “National 
Associated Schools of Scientific 
Business.” The committee is to 
effect a league of commercial schools, 
public and private, in co-operation 
with local organizations of business 
men for the purpose of placing com- 
.nercial education on a more practical 
and scientific basis through the adop- 
tion of definite standards. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Centinued from page 519.) 
$200,000,000 yearly, which is’ nearly 
as much as the entire budget has 
hitherto been, 

THE WESTERN RAILROADS 
AWARD. 

The arbitration board, which has 
been busy for four months listening 
to the claims of the locomotive en- 
gineers, firemen and enginemen upon 
the western roads, for better pay and 
more favorable conditions for work, 
has completed its labors and made 
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its award. It may perhaps be 
reckoned a proof of the substantial 
justice of the award that both parties 
to the controversy are dissatisfied 
with it. The representatives of the 
employees filed a dissenting opinion 
in which they not only described the 
arbitration as a failure, but declared 
that the Newlands Act, under which 
it Was arranged, is an inadequate de- 
vice for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. This declaration may have 
an unfortunate effect upon move- 
ments for the peaceful adjustment of 
future trade controversies. this 
vettlement, which has taken four 
months to make, remains in force for 
only one year, the exertion seems 
disproportionate to the result. Yet, 
it is something, in these troublous 
times, to have peaceful conditions as- 
sured, even for twelve months, upon 
the 140,000 miles of line of the ninety 
western roads of the United States 
and Canada, which are covered by 
the decision. 

ASTONISHING NEGRO PRO- 

GRESS. 


Just at this time, when the public 
-xhibition of a moving picture film 
which does cruel injustice to the 
negro has revived race prejudice to 
an intense bitterness, it is interesting 
to note that the latest census report 
shows among negroes an increasing 
tendency toward home ownership, a 
marked increase in the percentage of 
school attendance, a pronounced de- 
crease in illiteracy, a falling-off in 
the death rate and a large increase in 
church membership. nly 30.4 per 
cent. of the negro population of the 
United States over ten years of age 
is now illiterate. Out of 1,917,391 
negro homes in the southern states, 
430,449 are owned by their occupants. 
Out of the whole number of negroes 
of ten years of age and over, seventy- 
one per cent. are gainfully employed. 
Between 1890 and 1906, the number 
of negro church organizations in- 
creased by 56.7 per cent. and the 
number of negro communicants by 
37.8 per cent. A race which has 
made such progress under.the most 
severe handicaps ought not to be un- 
justly maligned. 

A TIMELY DISCOVERY. 


The reported discovery of the 
typhus bacillus by a young surgeon 
in one of the New York City hos- 
pitals comes at just the time when it 
is likely to be of the greatest value 
in warding off the most menacing 
epidemic of modern times, Dr. 
O Connell, who is in charge of the 
quarantine station in New York City, 
Says that he shall be very much sur- 
prised if we do not have typhus fever 
cases in New York harbor. The 
typhus infection has spread from 
Servia to Alexandria other 
Egyptian ports, with a very high 
death rate. It has been for some 
months smouldering in Rotterdam. 
One great difficulty is the impossi- 
bility of determining whether a per- 
son in the incubatory stage of 
typhus fever. A person who has 
been exposed to the infection may 
haye a normal temperature at noon 
and may be delirious at four in the 
afternoon. The great necessity is 
cleanliness, and that it is impossible 
to secure under present conditions in 
Servia. One American physician 
there, assisted by only six volunteer 
nurses; 1s now caring for 1,600 
patients, all lying on the floor of a 
dirty tobacco factory, unprovided 
with beds, blankets and necessary 
drugs. 
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Reports and Pamphlets TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
“The Present and Future of Ameri- 
can Business.” The composite} THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
opinion of 700 _ business ONLY 
New York. 52 pages. spends here and six of our best available at 
“The Kindergarten and Its Relation or TEACHERS There is waiting for every 


to Primary Education.” By Mar- 
garet E. Lee. Published by Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 20 pages. 

Rules of the Minnesota Department 
of Education relating to School 


Buildings. Issued by Department 
of Education, C. G. Schulz, super- 
intendent. 18 pages. 

“Workmen’s Compensation.” 


American Labor 
view, March, 1915. 161 pages. $1. 

“Mobilizing the Boys for Public 
Health. State-wide Campaign for 
Little Mothers’ Leagues.” Monthly 
Bulletin of New York State De- 
partment of Health. March, 1915. 
30 pages. 

Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, 


Legislation Re- 


* New York City. 1914 Report. 150 
pages. 

Michigan State Grange, lecturers’ 
bulletin. April, 1915. Dora H. 
Stockman, Lansing, State Lec- 
turer. 16 pages. 


American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality. 
Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ings, Boston, 1914. Miss Gertrude 


B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, 
Baltimore, Md., executive secre- 
tary. 390 pages. 


Plymouth, Mass. 1914 Report. Su- 
perintendent Charles A. Harris, 93 
pages. 


Toronto, Ont. Thirty-first annual 
report of Public Library. George 
H. Locke, chief librarian. 36 

‘pages. 

Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 
Twentieth annual catalogue. Wal- 
ter D. Hood, principal. 50 pages. 

Cost of Getting News 
It cost The Associated Press 
$3,419,185 to furnish the world’s 


news to its members during 1914, a 
sum $500,000 in excess of any pre- 
vious_year’s record. The association 
received from member papers but 
$3,187,952. The European war which 
necessitated very heavy cable tolls 
was the cause of last year’s record 
expenditures, 


Run on a co-operative basis, the 
Associated Press stands unique 
among the news gathering  institu- 


uions of the world. There was a gain 
of fourteen in its membership last 
year, which was brought up to 909 
papers, 340 being morning, 523 even- 
ing and forty-six Sunday news- 
papers. More “A P” men now 
“cover” Europe than ever before. 

Up to March 1, there had been re- 
ceived by the New York office of The 
Associated Press since the outbreak 
of the war 1,820,000 words of cable 
matter, a record-breaking total. This 
has been supplemented since August 
by 10,000 to 15,000 words of mail 
matter weekly from foreign corre- 
spondents. 

The association 


3 operates over 
50,000 miles of 


leased wire, 22,000 


miles a day and 28,000 miles by night. 


It also operates telephone circuits 
over 4,272 miles by night and 5,478 
miles by day. 


| 


gvod grade teacher whois looking for promotion next year, and al! such teachers NEEDED 
who will register at once are likely to find they are jnst the ones the Agency ‘ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317—319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y- 
Did you get it? In 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. you may find the reason why ne 
is sugeested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS KOW, En 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Wahbesh Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH, 


“Teachingsss Business” 
booklet 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna rami 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 


penn gm forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call om 
address 
rer: Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
é 028 § gency none for registration. If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn-~ 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $%' per month. For far 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


A. SOOTT & OO., Propri 
442 Tremont Bo ilding, ga 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY * 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for — 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chavel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, [lass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS?’| ¢seaconst. . . 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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More Remington Accuracy Winners 
There Were Two of Them At the Last Competition 


Miss Myrtle Hagar, of Nashville, wrote 74 words per minute, for fifteen 
minutes, without error—the best ‘‘accuracy”’ record ever made. 


Miss goer Klein, a pupil in the Spencerian School of Cleveland, 
wrote 60 4% words per minute, for fifteen minutes, without error—the best 
‘accuracy’ record ever made by a student. 


Both of these operators won the accuracy prize—a new Remington 
Typewriter. 

This Remington Accuracy Prize is our incentive to every Remington 
typist and student to strive to reach the error-proof standard. 


Why do we offer this incentive? Because we wish every Remington 
operator to achieve the highest ‘success. Every em- 
ployer demands ‘‘accuracy first,’ therefore accuracy 
is the quality. which pays the pupil best. 

Call at the nearest Remington office and learn the 
particulars of the next Remington Accuracy Contest. 


RemingtonTypewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


at 


Superintendents and Teachers! 
Institute Instruction For Teaching Agriculture 
Plan Now for Next Year 


What to Teach :—Teach Boys and Girls instead of Subjects. Teach in 
terms of the child’s life. The analysis of an ear of corn is as interesting 
as the analysis of a complex sentence. 


Mustrative Material: — Charts, lantern slides, lectures, stencils, booklets, 
fly traps, rag doll seed testers, and for fireless cookers will o wonder in 
your to understand the value ofthe common things about 

lp to develop good citizens. 
Anyone Can Use It:—Agricultural Colleges, School Superintendents, High Schpol and 
Rural School Teachers, Chambers of Commerce, County Demonstrators, and Chautauqua 
Lecturers— the “slip of a girl” just a to study about agriculture, and the College 
Professor who has made a specialty of the subject—are using this material for live, 
aggressive work in Agriculture arid Health. 


Your County Should Lead the State 
You Should Lead Your County:—One county superintendent put on a 
Alfalfa Campaign. Copies of the Alfalfa lecture were sent to thirty of the hy ools 
of the county and a senes of meetings planned. Patrons and pupils of other schools 
met at the nearest Center and so the entire county was covered. 
Subjects: — Poultry, Flies, Weeds, Live Stock, Alfalfa, Soils, Diversification, Why Teach 
Agriculture—There is a Chart for each of these subjects and the lecture book tells briefly 
the vital facts about that subject in a way that every one in the audience gets the point 
i and keeps it. 
Lantern Slides: —Same subjects and same terms. 
Sample Free: —Sample chartlet on any subject you select from the above list will be 


sent you free, if you mention this j 


International Harvester Co. of New Jersey 
Agricultural Extension Department 
Patrons Interested In The Work Harvester Bldg. Chicago 
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